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‘Supreme Object of Mission Work, 
‘BY. REV. G. GELWICKS, A. HUNAN, 


rN ‘developing this theme the terms consummation, purpose 

and means are used. By consummation, is meant the 
absolute or final end.of. mission work; by purpose, that 
whale: expresses the tangible or concrete achievement of the 
end.;:and by means, whatever methods are used in the achieve- 
ment of the purpose. No defense is made for the value given to 
these terms, - which are adopted solely for the sake of clearness. 
The reason for every statement in this paper is the belief that it 
accords with the teaching of God’s Word. No appeal is made 
to’any human authority save as jit is believed to express the 
Divine will. For unquestionably the only right solution to this 
theme lies not in any ‘appeal to men’s judgment but only in 
trué interpretations df God’s commands. We need a deeper, 
_ more abiding conviction that all Mission work worthy of the 
naine is God’s, not ours, and must conform to His will alone. 
Hence if a dogmatic spirit seems to be manifested it will be due 


to the humble belief that there is a ‘thus maith the Lord’? for 


the: statements. made. 


major premise is. that the one of every 


ining of mission work must be the salvation of souls. At the 
start we. must dissent emphatically from substituting for 


“ salvation. of souls’? the phrase ‘‘ elevation of men,’’ and also 


with him who consents to retain the word salvation if a broader 
term than’ soul -is substituted. The change of substituting the 
term :{' men,’ for: example, seems innocent, but it involves 
gtave dangers, :: This paper will attempt to meet the objection 
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‘to a ‘narrow Suffice it here to express the ‘belief 
that a saved soul cannot continue to dwell ina lost body, and, : 
while confessing that many Christians have the false practice of 
undervaluing the body and its claims, to insist that this is no — 
rebuke of Christianity. This practice is explicitly condemned in 
James ii. 15, 16. As we use the Chinese -words ** god”? and 
‘true God,’’ so we would use the words purpose and supreme 
purpose. There is only one supreme purpose of mission 
work, and there can be no methods equal or parallel to it, as” 
there can be no rival to the true God. Means or methods © 
of achieving this purpose may be many, but they must all be _ 
tributary to, and convergent in, this one pnrpose. There is but — 
one King’s highway into which the med of eect one who 
would see the King must come. 

supreme purpose of all mission is the establish- 
ment and nurture of the Church of Christ, since this is the God- 
ordained means of saving souls. (See Mark xvi.15, 16.) Later 
it will be seen that perhaps the simplest and most comprehen- } 
sive equivalent of the term ‘‘salvation of a soul’? is ‘‘ fellowship | 
with God.’? It is the work of the church, in which she can 
have no peer and no colleague, to bring men into fellowship 
with God. Any rival in this service, no matter by whatever 
name called, is merely a false substitute. Of ministers the | 
church may and does have many, but there is the widest chasm 
between a colleague and an assistant, and it is precisely the 
failure to appreciate this vital chasm that leads to unjustifiable 
aims and perverted service. | 

That the supreme purpose of all mission work is the 

establishment and nurture of the Church of Christ, is merely a 
repetition of the major premise in other words. The thought 
develops in four stages: 1. What constitutes or is included 
in the church? 2. What is the relation of the church to the 
several forms of mission work? 3. What is the authority 
for this position ? 4. What are the practical results of. this 
position on mission policy and work? ‘The church is the 
‘fellowship of Christ’s disciples for the realization and expression 
of fellowship with God. For the present the question, from 
whence comes the church, may be answered as follows: the 
church is a divine coin which Christ found in use and stamped 
with his own image and superscription. ‘To-day we hear much 
of Christian schools, Christian hospitals and other Christian 
institutions. Christ himself did not speak of any of these, but 
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" He did speak very explicitly and very gloriously of the Christian 
church. ‘‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 


church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”’ The 


church was instituted to bring men into, and keep them in, 
fellowship with God, a statement which explains the origin of 
the church, for the essential element of what constitutes 
the church: has existed ever since the creation of man. The 
expression of fellowship with God is worship, and hence worship 
is the supreme concern of the church. The first recorded act 
of God after He created men is that He had fellowship with 
them. In connection with the other creative acts occurs the 
phrase ‘‘God said,” but for the first time, after the creation of 
man, occurs the wonderfully significant addition, ‘‘ God said 
unto them.’’ The history of God’s fellowship with Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham and his descendants must be passed by, 
but the retnembering of these facts is essential that we may 
realize that the church was instituted in order that men may 
have fellowship with God, and that the supreme concern of the 
church is worship. 
This is clearly the echblen’s view of the church held by the 
Apostles. ‘‘It is not reason,’’ said the twelve, ‘‘that we should 
leave the Word of God and serve tables. But we will give 
ourselves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word.’? (Acts vi. 2, 4.) It is true that the New Testament is not 
entirely explicit as to the functions of the church, but it is 
equally true that the functions which we know to have express- 
ed the life of the early church, can be traced directly back to 
the command of God. A complete catalogue of what constitut- 
ed the functional life of the early church is: 1. Reading of 
- Scripture; 2. Prayer; 3. Praise; 4. Instruction (including 
preaching and prophecy); 5. Breaking of bread; 6. Offering 
of alms. The authority for the two last is found in the New 
Testament. The four former were the regular institutions of 
the Jewish synagogues, to which they were carried over from the — 
temple service, and prior to this from the tabernacle. Precise- 
ly these services were performed in temple and tabernacle 
(see Neh. viii. 6-12, 1 Kings viii. 14, 15, 54, 2 Sam. vi. 5) with 
the addition of sacrifices, the sin and the peace offerings. The 
former was fulfilled in Christ for us, and the latter still 
continues in the form of Christian benevolence. Baptism, as 
the rite of admission, was not included above and is clearly the 
direct successor to Jewish circumcision. Right down to to-day 
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fanctional life of the church. has 
it goes -diréct back to the thunders and lightnings of Sinai 


when the Lord said to Moses: ‘*I come unto thee in a thick 


cloud that the people may hear when I speak with thee and 
believe thee fotevet.’? ‘The church which possesses these — 
elements is complete, wanting nothing to make it a church. _ 
Our sole claim to. 4 hearing in China is that we bring something 
that .‘‘the Lord, the most high God, the pesemitor of ‘heaven 
and earth ’’ Himself has established. © 

The Kingdom of God isa phrase used with differing apatteks 
tions and embracitig in its scope all of time and eternity, so that 
perhaps no definition of it at any one time can be fully adequate. 
For us the most satisfactoty definition is that the church is the 
visible expression of the Kingdom in this dispensation. There 
are current certain popular views of the Kingdom which find no 
authority in God’s Word. Such is the social definition of the © 
Kingdom as a society ‘in which equity and brotherliness prevail ; 
or as describing a general state inclusive of all men. God's - 
Word is painfully insistent upon the fact that entrance tothe - 
Kingdom depends upon very explicit conditions which must be | 
personally and individually accepted. To these conditions the 
church is to conform as closely as the visible and earthly can 
to the invisible and heavenly. For the church invisible - 
the Kingdom are most probably identical in membership. 
_ .. Christ Himself declared that the foundation of His c 
was the confession, ‘‘ Thou art the: Christ, the Son of the living 
God,’? and Paul adds, ‘‘ For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ And no matter how 
much else we may have done for aman, if we fail to lead him 
to make this confession all that we have built is nothing but 
‘‘wood, hay and stubble.’? All forms of service that do not 
result in confession of Christ as the Son of God are a mere 
growth by acctetion as of a crystal and not the growth of a 
living organism, which comes solely from a vital principle : 
within. A crystal may be very elaborate and beautiful, but it is 
DEAD. ‘That is the trouble with humanity. Men are dead. 
‘6 And you hath He quickened who were dead in trespasses and 
sins.” (Eph. ii. 1.) Christ said: ‘‘I am come that they might 
have life.’’ (John x. 10.) Nothing, except the Spirit of God, 
can infuse this life in the spiritually dead soul. The work of 
the church, through its preaching, is to bring this life to 
men. ‘‘For after that in the wisdom of God the world by 
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not God, it pleased God by the of 
preaching to save them that believe.’? Wherever the Gospel 
is faithfully preached there will be’ believers, and believers 
inevitably result in association, which is the church. So that 
given true. preaching a church will result even, so to speak, 
in spite of the preacher, as Christ plainly foretold in his in- 
straction regarding church discipline. (Matt. xviii. 17.) 
If it be said, ‘‘this is just what. we are steking to do in 
cchucla and hospitals, to lead men to confess Christ as Saviour,’ 
the reply is that in so doing, the work of the church is being 
done, but as an accessory to it, and not as a parallel enterprise 
independent of, and perhaps in competition with, the church. 
. Your road is converging toward the highway of the church but, 
as we shall see, you need to make certain that your road does 
not end until it leads intro the church. The point is just this, 
and it introduces the second stage of thought ; the church is the 
one indispensable, permanent and constant factor in mission 
work. The church has persisted as practically one type ever — 
since the days of Moses. All forms of mission work, rightly 
conceived, are temporary and conditional ministers of the church 
and adapted to circumstances. The church uses in some lands 
.and ages agencies that it does not employ where conditions | 
differ. The circle of means which may be used in the establish- 
ment and nurture of the church is probably a wider one than 
most Christians are feady to admit. The writer believes, 
because he thinks Christ believed, in the broadest kind of a 
Christianity, one that affects every part of our life. But all 
that the church does or inspires in this way is NOT as a means 
to a new life, but as the development and adornment of the new 
life already existing. : 
_ A comparison between a babe a a doll will illustrate the 
difference between the church itself and all other agencies the 
church may employ. We may treat a doll precisely as a babe, 
offer it food, bathe it and dress it, but that will never make a 
babe of it. The babe can become a babe only in one way by 
being born. But once given the life the babe needs all of these 
things—food and clothes to minister to its well being. The 
difference between Christians and other men is precisely that 
between a babe and a doll; the one pulsates with life, the other 
is lifeless. There can be no real fellowship with a doll since 
response is essential to fellowship. Our little ones play at fellow- 
ship with their dolls, but we realize that it is all pretense. Pre- 
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$0, ‘God can no with these dolls. 
The analogy is faulty because the doll can never become a babe, 
but the human doll may become a spiritual babe though in 
only one way, by birth. Jesus said: ‘‘ Ye must be born again. _ 
Except a man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of — 
God.’? Nothing on earth, except the church, rightly under- 
stood, that is, that of which it is the incarnation and instrument- 
ality, can beget this life. Of Christ it is said that God ‘*hath 
put all things under His feet and given Him to be the head over 
all things to the church, which is His body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all.’’ .The hospital, sckool, industrial work, 
lecture hall and museum, newspaper and library can never — 
impart this life. No amount of healing, education, mechanical | 
skill, breadth of view or culture can ever transform dead human | 

. dolls into creatures capable of fellowship with God. 

This statement should not be misunderstood. "The Gospel 
may be proclaimed through a ‘hospital, school, museum and 
newspaper and ought to be. But in so far as they do this, all 
these institutions are a part of and are doing their legitimate 
work as ministers to the church. There is nothing in the 
 distincitive features of these forms of work that can possibly 

impart the life that’ alone makes fellowship with God possible, 
which is the supreme end of mission work. Hence no form of 
missionary endeavor can ever be rightfully regarded as a parallel 
line of enterprise with the church, doing the same work and 
reaching the same goal, though in a different way. They must 
all be regarded as converging lines leading into the church. 
No matter how much the physician’s art may benefit a man or 
how deeply his heart may be touched by the love manifested, 
if his heart is not renewed by the love of Christ it is all in vain. 
Morality, which must be the result of true religion, can never 
become a substitute for it. Culture is certainly consistent with 
religion, but it can never be the source of spiritual life. Doing 
good for men can never succeed as a substitute for inducing — 


men to be good. Just here is the vital failure of much of 


present day philanthropit and professedly religious work, as__ 
some of the foremost social workers themselves are coming to 
confess, Dr. Dixon declares that ‘‘it is easier to reach the 
bodies of men through their souls than the souls of men through 
their bodies.’’ Good wages, uplifting pictures, culture clubs 
and the like will never of themselves change that sinful and 
sin loving heart. All this kind of work, if relied on for 
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is. playing with dolls. But the church, through 
all the ages, has been nurttring babes and witnessing them 
grow into new men. The chasm between these two ideas is as 
wide as the universe and all the co of hamianity will never 
bridge it over. 

In some cases. the authority. for. a ontiian has been given 
together with the argument. Space prevents more than a bare 
statement of those reserved for consideration at this point. 
That it was God’s purpose in creating man to have fellowship 
with him is evident. See Gen. i. 28, 29; ii. 17, 19. By his 
sin man forfeited his fellowship with God. The intervening 
ages need not detain us and we come to Christ, the restorer 
of fellowship. See John xiv. 6, Acts iv. 12. Christ’s main 
themes were the Fatherhood of God and the Kingdom of 
‘Heaven, and we may accept it as beyond dispute that by a child . 
_of God and a member of the Kingdom He meant the same thing. 
He constantly says, in addressing His disciples, ‘‘ your Father,” 
but never uses “their Father’ as including all men. Note 
Matt. v. 16, where both classes are referred to. In Matt. v. 44 
He-announces very explicit conditions to which he who would 
be a child of the Father must conform. The conditions of 
membership in the Kingdom are equally individualistic and 
definite. See Matt. v. 20, vii. 21, John iii. 3, r Cor. vi. 9, 
10. Revelation, which speaks for eternity as well as time, 
teaches plainly the sharp dividing line between those without 
and within the Kingdom. The light of these passages ought to ~— 
_ dispel forever the eOonfidence of a Christian in any social or 
humanitarian theory 6f the Kingdom. 

It was said that s the most satisfactory definition is 
that the church is the visible expression of the Kingdom in 
this dispensation. This is a most important statement if correct, 
for while the New Testament speaks less of the church it says 
a great deal of the Kingdom. Do these statements describe 
the church? Christ stated plainly that He would found a 
church, and also assured His disciples, “it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” This promise 
referred to this life, since He said, ‘* seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and all these things shall be added unto you’’ ( ‘‘ these 
things’? being clearly material goods.) Therefore either the 
_ church and the Kingdom merge into one or we have lost one © 
of His gifts. ‘It was said that the supreme concern of the 
church is worship. With worship is associated service, but, 
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worship. The sole object of service is toincrease and improve 
the quantity. and quality of worshippers, of God. Jesus gave, 


as the summation of duty, the two commands, ‘‘Thou shalt 


love the Lord, and thy neighbor as thyself.’” Love to God is 
expressed by worship and to men by service. Worship is what _ 
God desires, and we are in danger of laying too great stress on _ 
service to the detriment of worship. The final test of allour — 
service must be : does it lead men to worship God? That the | 
salvation of a soul means the fellowship of pant spe with ens is 


teaching of John i. 3, 


The best that we can do is to aim our 


coincide exactly with the aim of Christ’s life. For. what did 
He give His life? See Eph. v. 25-27, Acts. xx. 28. Christ’s 
last words were, ‘‘Go make disciples (or Christians ; margin) 
of all nations.’ This was the indispensable thing. He did 
not speak of healing, learning or industry, ‘What the church 
became under the inspiration of Pentecost, is a safe:'guide to us. — 
Its energies were all bent towards leading men to confess belief — 
in Christ, And preaching was its great, it might almost be said 
its only, weapon. See Acts vifi. 4, 1 Cor. i, 17, 21, ii. 2. May 
there not be a wider significance than we have imagined i in Matt. 

_ vi. 33 ? May not schools, hospitals, libraries be included in ‘‘these _ 
things’’ which are not means to righteousness, but ministers to _ 
those possessing righteousness? We say that we heal and teach — 
in order that men may be led to believe, but Christ and His 
disciples expected men to believe in order that they might be 
healed. Christ did not coax men into the Kingdom. He laid 
the case plainly before them and expected them to decide it on 
its merits, See Mark. x, 21, 32. No, we teach and heal to 
manifest the Christ spirit and to help those who ate saved. We 
PREACH ia order to save. It is not contended that the preach- 
ing must fnvariably be first in order of time, but ranean rat | 
in emphasis and purpose. 

The fourth point is, What are the practical results of this 
position on mission policy and work? Are we not, in much 
work, reversing the order of true emphasis, and even worse than 
this, conducting independent enterprises that are really rivals of © 
the church? Are not schools and hospitals often geceiving an 
utterly disproportionate share of resources ? The question is 
not necessarily one of amount, but ene of rank, One hospital ina 
station may legitimately require more money that all the churches 
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canons with that station, and the church i is in danger of more 
harm from too much than too little. money. But the needs of. 
the church are the most vital, the first in importance, and until 
they are adequately supplied other institutions should’ stand 
back. In the light of 1 Cor. i. 2x how would the Apostle Paul 
regard the policy of paying medical assistants and teachers the 
higher salaries, with a salary that can command only inferior 
- men for evangelists? What would be thought of a railroad 
that invested large sums of money and placed its best employees 
on small branch roads, while it allowed the main trunk line, 
into which all these roads converged, to fall into disrepair? 


This is what the mission is doing which develops any line of 


work at the expense of, or to the retarding of, its evangelistic 
work, 
Moreover, missions hove built several trunk lines in parallel 
tes, only one of which can ever reach its destination; much 


gy and expense is wasted on these lines which might be put 
to splendid use if they were made feeders to the one true trunk > 


line. -For if the hospital and school do not assist the church, 

the church loses, but her loss is small and temporal ; their loss 
is the ‘great one and it is eternal. The only abiding missionary 
fruit is that whick is grown for the church, and the infallible 
test for any kind of mission work, whether legitimate or not, is 


whether it is fostering the church. For example, if year by 
year, patients and pupils from mission hospitals and schools are 
not becoming members of and helping the growth of the con-. 


tiguous or associated churches, then those institutions are 


missionary failures, | no matter what their records or influence i 


may be. 

It may be said, ‘*We ought to make Christians, but wht 
does it matter whether they join a church or not?’’ It matters 
much. ‘The. possibility of a true Christian who never allies 
himself .with any church is admitted, but such cases are 
abnormal. Christ said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall confess me before 
men him will I confess before my Father,’’ and the professed 
disciple who stands aloof from the church is no glory to the 
Master and no help to His cause. It is a fundamental trait 
of human nature that ‘‘ birds of a feather will flock together.” 
Men do so in every other sphere and vocation of life, and true 
Christians will be irresistibly drawn together in formal associa- 
tion. It is hard to believe that Chinese graduates of Christian 
schools, who have nothing to do with the church where they 
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adorn His bride: 


‘hospital patients who never darken’ the door a “We 
need to keep the chimes of. eternity pealing i in our ears. "The 
church; alone and tnaided, is able to fulfill every requirement ae 


of the Bible, and no other institutions, except as'they serve the 


church, are able to meet the Bible’s commands. If we have 
been cherishing a wrong policy let us better make 


material sacrifices than spiritual ones. 
Jn ‘that portrait of the. bride of Christ 


(xix. 7, 8) it doés ‘not speak’ of her Jearning, medical skill or 


culture, but it does speak of her. righteousness, “(And He gave _ 


some apostles, for the perfecting of the saints, for. ‘the work of the — | 


ministry, for the edifying of the ‘body of Christ (which is. the. . 


- church) till we all come. . ...unto the measure of the stature 
_ of the fulness of Christ.’’ ‘This is the supreme object of mission _ 
service to which all must minister, for we dare not do any- 


thing in the Master’s name except that which will exalt 
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On Keeping i in Touch with Chinese Thought. 
‘BY REV. GARRITT, D.D., NANKING. _ 
¢ Concluded from p. 589, November number. J 


<HE obstacles mentioned in last month’s article are cer- 
tainly formidable enough. Perhaps there is no ‘easier 

‘way to surmount them, aside from constant mingling | 

with the people, than to pursue, unremittingly, courses of — 
special reading for the attainment of the Chinese view-point. 
Mencius and the Sacred Edict have been mentioned by 

way of illustration. “Hosts of others might be mentioned. 

Among other books time should be taken to read a few novels. 


The Romance of the Three Kingdoms is considered the first 


work of genius in Chinese—Di ih tsai-dzi. Its criticisms, i: 
printed now with the original work, chapter by chapter, in the 
standard edition, have been of untold ‘value in forming the — 


| literary style of thousands of Chinese scholars. They do not 


use it as a reader in the schools, but it is understood among : 


| that this work is important as a former of style. But 
more than that, such a work lives in the minds and hearts of _ 


all Chinese, with its stories of ancient heroes, of Kwan Kung : 
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Keeping in Touch with Chinese Thought. 
garden, of ‘T's‘ao 


Ts‘ao, both detested and admired and named in more than 


one Chinese proverb, of Chu Koh-liang, the Invincible War- 


- councillor.. The story-teller i in the tea-house is recounting some | 
such ancient tale as is found there. Yonder theatrical perform- | 
ance, holding a restless Chinese audience attentive, is depicting 


the story of some general and his faithful attendant, with their 


hairbreadth escapes and final victory, from the annals of the 


Eastern Chow. . That is another book of deep interest, K WW 
| 3% I know a countryman whose appearance would lead 
one to suppose that he knew nothing, could think of nothing, 
’ had no ambition beyond his patch of paddy field ayd turnips. 
' tart that man on the stories of Chu Koh-liang, or other heroes 
_of two thousand and more years ago, and he could make a 


~houseful of people hang on his lips for;an hour. One ct | 


times hears story-tellers, not professionals, on the passenger 
boats by day or by night ; their periods full-rounded and their 
_ descriptions such that you see what they are describing. 

. This is why it is an advantage to read such books as the 
‘Fortunate: Union, of which Mr. Baller has given us a trans- 
lation, or the Dream of the Red Chamber, which unfortunately 
has so many passages that have to be expurgated. That work 


is in excellent mandarin, and it, more perhaps than some other 


novels, being a work of genius, gives you a clear insight into 


mental processes of many various classes of society. It is 


wonderful to see how in this book, as in Dickens, hundreds of 
characters appear, but ooh with his or hes a clearly 
marked. 


gettins at the Chinese mental point of view. The Chinese are 
translating our fiction to learn more of foreign lands; and in 
the same way we may gain a great insight into the thoughts, 
ideals, and of the their works of 
fiction. 

More than this, such we shall’ so our 
weenie as to be able to.say comfortably what we want 
to say. ‘We have a way of making one word or phrase do 
duty in ten connections, as the Chinese has it, J] — 9] 3 -+ Fi. 
These books help in conversational and oratorical Chinese. At 


the same time we need to have Chinese friends who feel free to 


revise our speech. There are phrases, innocent in themselves, 
but which are dangerous in use. For example, the phrase 


‘It is ‘amusible. to overstate the value of such reading in | 
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45 4y yt Bi to the unwary stems a strong but harmless phrase, 
and one is surprised to leatm that it is a very severe form of 
scolding, A (tj ! 

Beside the reading of such books one may suggest the 
making of a few congenial Chinese, of good mental powers, 
actual companions. It may be your teacher, your preacher, 
your school master, or some member of your church. I do 
not mean partiality, which makes a sycophant of the chosen 
companion and a cat’s-paw of one’s self. I mean a real serious 
friendship, in which éach feels at home with the other. One 
can actually get at the inside of the heart of a Chinese friend 
as truly as one can the heart of a Westerner. Our position as 
representatives of a ‘‘ Mission’’ or ‘‘ Society ’’ sometimes stands 
in our way. But if we show them respect as individuals and 
do not magnify isolated acts into weighty principles we may 
get them to lay aside their reserve and accept us as real friends. 
And we shall find much enjoyment in such friendships. 

It may seem that the subject propounded for this ad- 
dress has as yet scarcely been touched upon. But one who 


attends to the matters above mentioned, will surely find a way 


of keeping in touch with current thought. This is very 
difficult. In the past centuries, with the exception of a certain 
general line of thought and mental activity among scholars, 
which more or less permeated China, there was no community 
of thought about anything. Socially each neighborhood and 
each class was a law to itself; it had its fixed bounds and 
interests. Religiously there was a little more community of 
ideas, and certainly of rites, owing to the fact that priests were 
peripatetic. Yet in some parts of China temples are in decay, 
while in other places they are thronged with worshippers. In 
two contiguous villages I have seen temples to the same deity, 
the protector of the silk worm ; yet one was accounted a god, 
the other a goddess! So with the vagaries of superstition, 
spiritism, etc., they vary with bewildering incongruities. As 
to politics no one in the Empire, saving the Imperial family 


‘and the officials, have hitherto had any business even to think 


about the government. 

Then came the sudden jarring of the Reipiee in 1894, 
when Japan showed the absolute weakness of the Empire. 
There was then no public opinion ; there was no public! Even 
officials in general were too ignorant of the actual situation to _ 
be ashamed for. their country. There was one little nucleus of | 
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loyal and true Chinese subjects, and they were sickened by the 
holldwness of their national government. -How keenly the 
Christians felt the shame, not of the defeat but of the absolute 
ignorance and pusillanimity of the advisers at Peking! One of 
our oldest Christians, a man of integrity and worth, one day 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, the shame of being born a Chinaman!” It 
was a natural momentary revulsion of feeling. I think it was 
the same feeling. which made the young Emperor turn to the 
reformers and in 1898 attempt to introduce a, new régime of 
education and good government. 

China has moved forward generations, as it were, since 
those days. Ifthe two men executed by the Empress-Dowager 
in 1900 for venturing to cross her will and save foreigners, 
could come to life again, they would see a wonderful change. 

Yet thought in China is still in a fused and uncertain condi- 
tion. ‘The molten mass flows here and there, seeking a mould. 
Yuan Shih-kai is said to have remarked that there are four 
political parties now in China. Ten years ago, even the re- 
formers and the reactionaries had scarcely come into being. 
And now there is no means of counting the readers of the 
hundreds of newspapers and magazines in circulation. Some are 
revolutionary, or as one may say, socialistic. These are of course 
issued secretly. Some are anti-dynastic. They want to revert to 
_a government of China by the Chinese and turn out the Manchus. 
Others are reformers. ‘These want constitutional government, 
for which the Imperial promise has indeed been given. It is to 
this party which the decree of the tenth of August appeals to 
recognize the desire of the Throne that there should cease to be 


any distinction between Manchus and Chinese, or any anti-- 


foreign prejudice toward the ruling nation. 


Then there are the reactionaries, the party which cannot 


see either good or safety in reform, education, intercourse with 
the west, or constitutional government. : 

Thus may the four parties be at least guessed at,—each with 
their printed organs. There are others. The worst of it is 
that as in every revolution, so here, every hateful passion, every 
old grudge, every selfish ambition, is seeking its opportunity. 
If the doctrine of evolution, in the form stoutly proclaimed in 
these days, were true, we should have seen the outcome of the 
constant degeneration of China, in her final overthrow and 
partition some years ago. But now the Chinese are looking to 
an opportunity of reinstating themselves in the good graces of 
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this twentieth century world ; only there are so many minds 


as to the method of rehabilitation. 
Meanwhile the vast importance to us as missionaries of 


being ready always to mould plastic souls into the form of 


- servants of God and righteousness; this is surely ever-present 


with us all. Do we realize the great apologetic that is needed 
now? Do we realize that the viceroys and high officials are 
studying Christianity and Christian nations with deep interest ? 


In a city some hundreds of miles from here, in the home of one 


of the foremost officials of the Empire, is a great library of books 
on the Bible. A young man of that home said recently: ‘‘I 


am prepared to acknowledge that Christianity is the best — 
religion which has come into being up to the present time. 


Probably it is now becoming obsolete, and we shall see a better 
one evolved!’’ We seem to be again in the midst of the 
theological fight of the Roman Empire. How shall we keep 


‘ step with the responsibilities of the day ? 


- ‘There are Chinese writers, such as Liang Chi-tsao and Yen 
Fuh, who are either making or translating books giving the 


| point of view of the strongest Western thinkers. They are not 


concerned to translate pro-Christian books ; doubtless they sup- 


pose the church will do that. Thus far they have not seemed 


to choose distinctively anti-Christian books. ‘They are going 
after the springs of scientific and philosophical thought in the 
West ; translating, as I have pointed out in a recent RECORDER 
article, J. S. Mill, Adam Smith, Montesquieu, H. Spencer, etc. 
Now all this means a new and tremendous battle field for the 


Gospel. It means we must be wide awake. It means we must 
read some of these books that are appearing and are widely 


read by the Chinese ; those which fall unread we scarcely need 
trouble with. It means that those who read them should give 
some account of them to the whole missionary body. It means 
we should find out more about what the young men in church 
and schools are reading, and through them. what students in 
government schools are thinking and reading. It means, if 


_mecessary, the giving up of more of Western books, save such 


as are necessary to our own equipment and the reading of 
what these men read. I think one paper which has very 
wide influence, and must be kept up with, is the Shen Pao, of 
Shanghai. I do not believe the papers and magazines edited 
by students returned from Japan have just now a great circle 
of readers; but of course those of us who come in contact 
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with such returned students need to know what is in such 
papers and books. ) | | 

After all, however, we have not, individually, the time to 
keep up with the new literature. But we can cultivate the 
friendship of Chinese, younger or older, who can ‘‘taste’’ the 
papers for us; and also keep in touch with thought in the 
community and report to us. This, done with no unnecessary: 
show of -secrecy, and yet with tact and common-sense and for 
_ the good of all, will both give us a clear view of, what is going 
on and bea kind of training for ourselves and for our Chinese 
friends. | | 

As surely as our motive is the single desire to promote the 
kingdom of Christ, and our methods are characterized by 
sympathy and common-sense, such study of the thought of the 
times will be repaid; and we shall be better equipped to exert 
that influence for our Master, which is the reason for our 
presence in China. | | 


Diary of Journey Through “East Tibet.” 
BY EDW. AMUNDSEN. 


The following interesting account of a journey through Eastern Tibet by 
Mr. Amundsen, is the third of a series of journeys that he had taken as agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; this time beginning at Dachienlu, 
near the western borders of China. Mr. Amundsen had prepared a very 
interesting map of his journey, which we are sorry to say we are unable to 
reproduce for the RECORDER, but which shows great pains and careful observa- 
tion.—EpD. RECORDER. 


WAS fitted out with two passports from the British and 
_ Norwegian Consuls and a local one from the Dachienlu — 
official. This latter was valid to or in ‘‘ Luh-ho-ten.”? 
This ‘‘Luh-ho-ten’’ I did not quite understand and asked for 
explanation. I was told that it meant the whole of the districts 
in or under the Dachienlu jurisdiction, which included as much 
as I could ever hope to reach under official protection. I had 
my doubts about it, but felt assured by. the promise given me 
by the Dachienlu official that the Drango mandarin would 
“renew my passport and send me on,’’ ‘according to the 
Chinese custom,’’? he added. He referred to the custom of 
sending or escorting foreigners from one official station to 
another. 
I have been told that the ‘‘wonshu’’ or despatch sent 
along on these occasions, is written in the same language as 
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when a prisoner is sent from the one district to another. There 
are exceptions to this I trust. 

I was, however, surprised to find my name entered in a 
Tibetan despatch sent from a ‘‘friendly’’ Chinese Yamén as 
‘¢ ye-ren,’’ wild man, or barbarian. Of course it was not meant 
for my eyes at all, so that was all right !—only that I happened 
to ask to see it, which was the unfortunate thing. | i 
| Armed with the aforesaid passports I entered Hor Drango, 

or Trang-go, on the 24th day of April. The big lamasery lay 
ak over a projecting ridge facing the N. W. about 400 feet 
above the right bank of the Daho river, which we had been 
following since Dawo. Below the lamasery lies the village of 
the common folk, i.e., those who are not of the ‘‘ supernatural’ 
type. I was taken straight to the most prominent building in 
place—four stories high—built by the Niarong some 
little time ago. 

Over the wide entrance hangs a signboard high up on the 
wall with the following Chinese characters: ‘‘ Sub-prefecture 
of Luh-ho-ten.” (The exact grade or rank of the official I do 
not remember). Sure enough, here in the sign hung my doom. 
I entered a guest hall in the third story and was introduced to 
-a stout, pleasant looking man of about thirty-six. After a little 
preliminary talk I asked if I could proceed to-morrow, tg which | 
he uneasily replied, ‘‘ Not till the day after. I must see the 
despatches first.’’ 

When they came a little later he etstalie read them : 
through and stated that there was no mention of sending me _ 
beyond Luh-ho-ten. He asked to see my passport from Da- 
_ chienlu and that was not different. Luh-ho-ten is a new name 

given by the Chinese to Drango. He explained that he was 
but a servant under Dachienlu and that he could not take it 
upon himself to send me into the wild regions beyond without 
sanction from Dachienlu. 

He proposed that I should be his guest for a while and he 
would send a man back to Dachienlu for definite instructions. 

I knew what the reply would be, as he warned me against | 
going on into a hostile, wild country, where it would be impos- 
sible for him ‘or any one else to protect me. I then produced. 
my other two passports covering months of travelling beyond. 

He read them, saying he knew these passports, but added 
with no small amount of logic on his side, ‘‘ There is that one 
word ‘baohu’ (protect) which we cannot get over. That 1 is our 
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 duty,’’ he said, ‘‘and where we cannot protect, we have no right 
to send you or allow you to go only to be killed. If the Da- 

chienlu magistrate and colonel will take the responsibility I 
will send you: as far as Kanze, where we have a small military 
officer, but he cannot help you on further, and, indeed, he will 
not even be alle to arrange for you to enter Kanzego on account — 
of the hostile lamas. He is barely able to stay there himself.” 

‘‘When Dr. Taffel (a German geologist) came down only 
a few days ago the whole district was stirred by it. ‘The ser- 
geant came to his aid and led him by a roundabout way down to 
Drango, but he lost a mule and a load of silver because the 
people would not allow him to use the ferry across the river.’’ 

I became desparate in my helplessness, as I realized I was in 
a trap with only one door open—the one by which I had come. 
I did not want to go back, notwithstanding the mandarin’s 
gentle entreaties. I offered to go on my own responsibility if 
only he would help me to hire animals and more men. But 
he would run no risk of having my blood on his hands, though . 
I offered to free him from all legal responsibility by leaving 
behind a written document to that effect. His case was so 
plain that I ceased to oppose him and ‘tried to effect an exit 
northward without his help or knowledge. But during his 
short time of service here he had brought his district (some 
fifty miles long) so well under his power that I felt it was 
useless to try to do anything (even apart from him, not to 
speak of) against his wish. And so I decided, finally, to retrace 
my steps as far as Dachienlu and possibly get a new passport 
to take me through Kanze, Derge, etc., as compensation for 
having been deceived and spending a month in going to Drango 
and back, apparently to little purpose. 

I went about and chatted with the friendly lay people the 
next day and a few portions of Scriptures were accapmd as 
gifts! The lamas would not even speak to us. They are 
strictly looked after. The day I stayed there no less than three 
monks were carried out dead, having been beaten to death for 
acts of immorality ! 

Being told by the Abbot to shun me they would on me ; 
being told to befriend me, they would be friendly ; ; being told 
to kill me, they would do so—of course all in the interest of 
religion. 

I got a good photograph of the lama town, housing some 
_ 3,000 or more monks, and also a fair one of the Yamén. 
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I tried to get some good specimen photos of the people about 
here, but failed; the plates being useless. They are of a 
distinct Tibetan type here, being less mixed with Chinese. 
They dress as usual in sheep skin gowns and have ear orna- 
ments of silver set with precious stones, etc. Their occupation 
is pastoral and agricultural. For some two years the country . 
had been in a state of famine, now relieved a bit by rice 
sent up from Dachienlu. The journey back I have already 
related. It was very similar to the journey up. 

One day a band of Tibetans came up behind us bringing 
in two robbers caught near Shaoshi. ‘The one was nearly dead 
as a result of the wounds inflicted by his captors. 

On arrival in Dachienlu I went to see my friend, the Chi- 
nese official who had so kindly (?) helped me with a passport. | 
The conversation is too long to relate. Suffice it to say that 
he would not give me a passport to take*me beyond - Drango 
and said he could not guarantee my. getting: passed Batang 
either, should I want to - that way, but he would help me 
that far. 

My first intention was to go to in just 


as a matter of duty, but upon closer reflection Icametothe - 


conclusion that it would not be worth while going all that way 
(another two months and a half) only to see that station, as I 
would have-to go there and back mostly all the way through 
Chinese territory—and that not in my agency. Besides, I had 
now got all the information I was wanting practically from Dr. 
Taffel, who had just come down from Sining via Taochow, etc. 
He told me that all down that Kansuh-Tibetan - frontier the 
people are most hostile and lawless. Just near Taochow his 
party had to fight their way through robbers. The same was 
true west of Sungpan and elsewhere. He said that they had 
fought some ten to twelve battles along the Kansuh frontier. 
| For me to try and force my way in the face of such op- 
position, with only a Mauser rifle and a muzzle loader, would 
be utter folly. I had no money to fit out an expedition strong 
enough to be able to effect an_entrance, nor did I believe our 
worthy society would condescend to help on its work with: 
gunpowder! I thought, moreover, that I might not find the 
missionaries in Taochow on account of the rebellion I was told 
raged there and the Shanghai Conference just in session. I 
had also asked them to send the supply of money forwarded 
thither back to Shanghai if I did not turn up in a certain time, 
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hence I might have found myself short of money should I have 
gone up there. 

. I was, moreover, anxious to see the Yunnan-Tibetan fron- 
tier, which no Protestant missionary had as yet explored. 

I concluded therefore to go west for this purpose and find 
out how the Yunnan-Tibetan frontier compared with the rest 
of the East-Tibetan border land. The Taochow missionaries, 
I was told by Dr. Taffel, had asked permission to go on to a 
small place a little to the west of the city, but had been denied. 
There is therefore but a small fringe of land along the Kansuh 
frontier open to resident missionary work. The same is true 
of the Szchwan frontier, with the exception of the strip to Hor 
Drango, the district of ‘‘Chalag’’ (Dachienlu) and the main 
road on to Batang. A narrow edge along the frontier north of 
Dachienlu to Sungpan might be worked, but the dialects would 
prove so conflicting and the tribes so numerous that it could 
scarcely be said to be Tibetan work, though a great number 


would be found who understood Tibetan, or ‘‘ Khamkeh.’’ For 
Spather information see accompanying summary. | 


.On-the tenth of May I left Dachienlu again for 
Batang and the West. I had again to fall back on the ‘‘ula”’ 
‘animals (animals supplied by the people to the government in 
lieu of taxes) as I could not purchase horses anywhere. The 
prices were prohibitive and the animals starved and lean. ‘To 
buy grass and fodder: along the road would also be next to 
impossible at this time of the year. To hire beasts was not 
only ridiculously dear, but. they were almost impossible to get. 
On my second day, while crossing a river, my mule suddenly 
fell on his nosé and threw me on all fours into the river. ‘The 


third day I reached my former Tibetan home, Golok or Tong-o- © 


lo. The people were delighted to see me after eight years’ 
absence. Seasoned and buttered tea and ‘‘tsamba’’ were 
offered, as well as cheesé and milk. Wherever I called they 
pressed upon me tea and tsamba.° They gathered round my inn 
and chatted tilf late. I wished them to come in fora meeting 
and asked my helper to call them, but like the men in the 
Gospel story they left one by one, leaving only our ‘‘Nepo”’ 


(host) to attend. With him I commenced and had a good 


meeting. A couple joined us later. How readily these people 
would accept the Gospel were there no lamas to forbid them! 
I left a number of Gospels with my host to be given away as he 
had opportunity. This is a good ceutre in a beautiful district at 
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an elevation of about 12,800 feet. The Gila pass we came over 
on the second day was about 15,000 feet above sea level. 

-_ The next day we journeyed through the rest of the plain 
or valley, passed a beautiful pine forest, crossed over the long 
pass nearly 15,000 feet high, and then went down a steep ravine 
to Oroshi, 11,424 feet above sea level. 

. This is a scattered village of Tibetanized Chinese. The 
Chinese adopt everything Tibetan—food, clothing, religion, 
dwelling and wives! The next morning, May 14th, we 
descended the rest of the ravine to Hokeo or Nagchuka. The 
ravine was simply covered with rhododendrons at an altitude of 
10,000 to 11,000 feet. They were of all shades, from red to 
pure white and looked lovely amongst the fine trees. We also 
passed at a distance a magnificent. house built of stone like a 
castle by the chief who lives there. 

I am sorry I was not able to photograph it. Hokeo is 
almost exclusively a Chinese village (Tibetan in appearance) 
with perhaps 300 people at the most. It lies on the steep, 
rocky, left bank of the Nagchu (black river, or probably Nia- 


chu, or Niarong river which flows to Hokeo). The village 


owes its existence to the ferries across the Nagchu. 

Next day we ascended a similar ravine on the other side 
of the river to Marketrong, 11,034 feet, and were still only about 
half way to the top of the pass whick we crossed the following 
day. Nearly all the way there is beautiful forest full of ‘‘ horse 
hens’? and pheasants and bigger game. There is a road along 
the Nagchu up and down, and even a suspension bridge farther 
south. 

The people were kind and plencant, but so few can read 
that we could do but little for them. The mountains are bare 
and very cold near the summits and frequented by robbers. | 

We had our mid-day meal at Bolonga in the house of a 
‘‘Dsongye.’? These small military. officers are stationed all 


along this road, with only three to four stages between each. 


They guard the road and escort travellers to and fro, on account | 
of robbers. We descended then to the plain and village of 
Shiolo, as the Chinese call it, or Litang-golok as the Tibetan 
name is. The village, situated in a smiling plain amongst the 
high surrounding mountains, has an elevation of 11,312 feet, 
and can boast of some six to eight houses. There are other farms 
scattered throughout the plain and in between the mountains. | 
We put up at the chief’s house, as the chief always has to 
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entertain strangers, using the ula, where there is no official inn. 
He has to notify the ‘‘tand’’ or ula head man, who must run all 
over the country and collect animals for the next stage or part 
of a stage as the case may be. Sometimes where the popula-. 
tion is small, or the ula animals many, he has to run ten miles 
or more. At times the same ula animals had to go two or 
more days with us. They only used to get gratuities in times 
past, but lately the gratuity has been fixed at half a rupee a 
day, and they want ‘‘sreh’? (‘‘sireh,’? baksheesh) on the top 
of that. Here at Shiolo I tried to sell some portions for butter — 
or milk, but of course they had nothing to pay with, so those 
who begged for books got a copy each and were told a little 
about them as usual. Young priest-boys were generally glad 
to get the Gospels, and with the Gospels I generally gave them 
a small catechism, written in the coltoquial, as explanatory — 
of the other books, or rather a condensation of the teaching 
contained in the Gospels. In view of the short time I 
could spend with these various peoples, I ee it wise 
to do so. 

Almost everywhere the. people asked for medicine for their 
various ills. Here the chief’s wife was grievously afflicted with 
skin eruptions and swellings. They were very thankful for 
the aid given, Next morning, May 17th, we ascended the 
wooded pass and saw a yellowish white wolf cross the road just 
in front of us. He stopped and looked at us for a while, but 
hurried off before the rifle was in readiness. 

We stayed in the small village of Tramalatrong that night. 
‘There are only three houses here, and the people are engaged in 
catrying dispatches up and down. Most of the villages along — 
the Lhasa road seem to have sprung up on account of the 
courier trade between China and Lhasa. These couriers are 
paid about five taels or so a month and have to keep a couple 
of horses, provided by government. 

Both my helper and I had long talks with the people 
about the doctrine, and left books behind. I wonder if some 
of these books will be able to stop the almost ceaseless turning 
of the prayer wheel and the constant muttering of the Sanskrit 
formula ‘‘Ommanipemehum’’ (O thou in the lotus flower !). 
in some of these dark, lonesome houses in this ‘Ssnow fenced 
kingdom !”? 

The next day we saw various wild animals on the two 
passes we crossed—antelopes, rabbit and others. We halted for 
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and got a good drink of milk and butter in exchange for thread | 


mud floor. Around the stone walls were seats or ‘‘ beds’? of 


_ would, if joined together, stretch thousands upon thousands of 
miles. The roads are lined with such walls. Especially numerous 


our meal in a high plateau dotted with nomads’ black tents made 
_ from yak hair. 
We visited one of the encampments (so like an Arab camp) 


red strings and a half rupee. The tent was commodious and. 
contained, beside sons, and several strong, robust looking daugh- 
ters, all the family belongings ; a few small lamps were even 
sheltered underneath the black covering. After a chat with the 
‘‘Nepo and Nemo’’ we galloped off over another ridge and 
down to Hochuka, a miserable outpost in a wild region by a 
river. The huts might easily have been mistaken for a heap 
of stones, and yet we passed a comfortable night in the smoke. 
I slept on the table, a stone slab raised 10-15 inches from the 


stone covered with turf. 

There was a small hole in the flat, low roof to form an 
exit fpr the smoke, but a good deal of snow came through | 
it during the night, and the following morning we were simply 
enveloped in snow. The elevation of this place is 12 ,603 feet 
above sea level. 

There is no wood near, and cow dung has to be used as 
fuel, the most common fuel throughout Tibet. It is not at 
all bad, but burns out quickly and emits a good deal of smoke 
and smell. 

The next day, May roth, although Sunday, we had to 
proceed on our journey, as the yak and men had not enough | 
to eat. We followed up the Hochu river and passed a small 
village between high mountains, where I saw a man turning a 
rather well-made prayer-wheel. I asked to be allowed to see 
it, but no! he simply moved away without stopping his operation 
of accumulating merit and atoning for the wrongs of the past. 
They will not part with their prayer-wheels on any account. 
Even death cannot separate the mechanical from the mechanic ; 
they are buried or burned together. Their tremendous faith 
in ‘‘Ommanipemehum”’ is astounding. It fills everything! 
The mani walls built of slabs with chiseled inscriptions of mani_ 


are they south-west of Batang. The travellers are supposed 
to pass on the left side of the mani pile, so that on returning 
he may complete the meritorious circumnambulation. Even 
animals have got so used to this religious habit that I have 
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sometimes failed in turning them to the right side of the mani 
wall! Thus the mute creation render willing homage to Bud- 
dha in this region of the ‘‘Mahatmas;’’ even the wind, the 
water and the smoke become the motive power in the revolving 
or shaking of the all-important formula Ommanipemehum. 


Under bridges one sees strings of rags printed with this 


inscription, in order that the fish may receive its ‘‘sin atoning.” 
benefit. “It is hoisted on poles so that the wind may carry its 
- never-questioned blessing to animated beings along its course. 

_ Other formule are also used, such as: Omwagisharimum, 
Ombatzarpemehum, etc., but this is truly the land of Ommani- 
pemehum. It is heard early and late, indoors and outdoors, 


in fear and in distress. The aged generally devote their last 


days or years to turning and uttering Ommanipemehum. The 
ears may be deaf and the eyes blind, but the lips and hands 


move almost ceaselessly, to the low, sing-song sound of Ommani- - 


pemehum. 
If the labour and time expended on Ommanigeeeianes had 


been spent in building a bridge across the Atlantic it would 
have been completed long ago ! 

We arrived in Litang about 1 p.m., and found shelter (a 
poor one) in the house of a Roman Catholic ‘“convert,’’ a 
Chinese who, I was told, got a salary for being a convert. The 
following day, as we were travelling across the Litang plain, 
the big, tall Tibetan who attended to the ula asked me in all 
seriousness how much I would give him for ‘‘ tying his head to 
me’’—-becoming a convert. I asked him how much he wanted, 
but he said he preferred that I should name asum. AsIsternly 
refused to do so, he asked whether we should agree on a 
monthly or yearly payment. I said monthly. He then asked 
if I would give him three rupees per month. Four shil- 
lings a month was rather modest after all. I asked him what 
he would do then for the money. ‘‘ Nothing; only be a 
convert.’? This was a modest, simple man who thought to 
better his condition by taking this bold step of joining the 
foreigner. 


He gave vent to the prevalent idea that to join the foreigner .- 


is to accommodate and help him. In consequence they seek a 
little compensation, naturally! A change has come over the 
people in this respect, i.e., over those who have some little 
acquaintance with foreigners. A part of the spirit of the ‘* Sz- 
chwan movement’? is manifest even in the Tibetans. ’ They 
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think there is some sort of worldly advantage to be had from 


’ associating themselves with foreigners, while all the time they 


have no idea of the teachings of the Bible. I think the Ro- 
manists are responsible for this, and it is sure to work agninst 
rather than for the Gospel. 

Litang is situate on a southern slope of the chain of mount- 
ains bounding the north of the large plain. The plain is 
about ten miles wide (north to south) and possibly fifty miles 
long with a good sized river running through it from N. W. . 
to the S. E. The land is mostly used for grazing ground. Some 
of it is cultivated, but the high elevation—13,000 feet—makes 
cultivation, even of barley, rather disappointing. There is a lay 


population of about 1,500 living in a town attatched to the 


south wall of the lamasery. These are mostly Chinese of a kind. 

The lamasery is not quite so big as the Drango lamasery, 
but very nearly. We had a great time there (my Tibetan 
helper and I) distributing Gospels to the monks and others; in 
all 145. They were eager to get them. Not long ago they 
would ask foreigners to pass on at once and would scarcely allow 


them to stay a night even outside the monastery. Now I was 


able to go unhindered all through the great building which 


_ they say can accommodate 3,700 lamas. I do hope these books 


will work mightily among this ereet multitude of spiritual (?) 
leaders ! 

I also furnished a smaller hieemeey with books while on 
the northern road, at the earnest request of a leading lama of 
the monastery. 

When I went into the Litang monastery after the distribu- 
tion I found in a back corridor or passage a few lamas reading 
a Gospel together. They hurriedly put it away on seing me 
coming, as they would not like to be seen with a foreign book, 


but these books will doubtless be read and discussed in the 


lonely cells. | 

_ There are several big halls in the monastery. I went into 
one full of .colossal idols at the time of evening oblation. 
Before the great Buddha in the centre, whose head nearly 
touched the ceiling, stood numerous ‘‘ butter lamps’’ or vases 
of silver and brass filled with melted butter. This butter is set 
fire to by means of a tape or wick in the centre of the vase and 
kept burning continually before the images. Two monks were 
in attendance at the altars and had to work hard to keep it all 
going. They reminded me of Old Testament times. — | 
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_ Numerous worshippers come to prostrate themselves before 
the Buddha, and the wooden floor is deeply worn by their knees 
and toes. There were several smaller idols and ‘‘chtens”’ 
(graves_of saints) of gold or overlaid with gold. The walls 

were gorgeously painted and the pillars well ornamented. 
Everything was awe-inspiring to the misguided public. 

I was also shown the court of penance, where people stay 
for a certain period in order to fast and ‘ pray.’’ They fast 
every other day. I was able to exchange a few words also 
with these people. I was, no doubt, the first foreigner to enter 
the hostile Litang monastery and am glad I was able to do so 
with the word of the living God. The lay people bring in 
offerings of butter to be burned up before the idols, and great 
masses of butter is wasted in this way even in this one temple. 
They say that in the great Lhasa temples the heat from the 
numerous butter lamps is very great. Some of the lamps are 
made of pure gold. The roofs and spires are also covered with 
gold. What sacrifice these poor people make compared with | 
the worshippers of Christ ! 

_ This marked change in Litang and the west is not due to 
a change of heart or feeling, but to the presence of Chinese 
troops, stationed all along—in greater numbers where more 
necessary. During the late uprising this lamasery wanted to 
join the rebels. The timely arrival of troops subdued the raging 
monks by the soldiers starting to burn the lamasery, but a part 
of the S. KE. corner was destroyed before they gavein. The 
Tibetan chief of Litang had to run away to save his life, and is 
_ now in hiding down south in Mili or thereabout, waiting for an 
opportunity to return and take revenge. 

His great mansion is now a military headquarter. The 
seat of the second Litang “‘chief”” is likewise occupied by 
Chinese officers. 

The yamén of the Litang mandarin, so often pulled down 
by the lamas, is now within the walls of the lamasery. The 
Chinese are carrying things with a high hand, and only hold 
the country by their repeating rifles, the - thing the Tibetans 


are afraid of. 


( To be concluded. ) 
\ 
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Highbury Grove, London. Born in 1859 he grew up in the 


- Hospital ; and still later, when on furlough, he went through the 


‘ment of life. Dr. Porter Smith began the medical work of the 


and equipped hospitals in China. 
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$n Aemoriam. 


I.—Rev. Sydney R. Hodge, Wesleyan Mission, Hankow. 
BY DR. C. J. DAVENPORT. 


HE death of Dr. Sydney R. Hodge took place at Kuling, © 
| on July 21st, 1907, after a few weeks’ illness. - 

As was his wont he went up the mountain to escape 
the severe heat of the Hankow summer and to seek rest and 
change. The escape was more radical, the rest and change 
fuller than was anticipated, for there the corruptible put on 
incorruption, the mortal put on immortality. He was not, for 
God took him. 

Dr. Hodge was the son of the late Sydney B. Hodge, of 


South of England and was educated at Ley’s School, Cambridge. 
His ability and force of character brought him to the top and 
finally won for him the position of Captain of the School. On 
leaving he entered Richmond College, London, as a candidate — 
for the Wesleyan Ministry and; was duly ordained. The claims | 
and opportunities of a medical 4nissionary, however, came before 
him, and he decided to take up medical missionary work as his 
life work. For this purpose he studied at London Hospital and 
qualified in 1886 as M.R.C.S., London, L.R.C.P., England. 
Betore leaving London Hospital he filled the coveted posts both 
of house surgeon and house physician. He further fitted him- 
self for his future work by taking a course at Moorfield’s Eye 


course of study of tropical diseases af the London School of 
Tropical Medicine. 

It was in the autumn of 1887 that he first came to China, 
and from that date onwards he strenuously sought to bring salva- 
tion to this land—salvation of soul, healing of body, better- | 


Hankow Mission in 1862. He was succeeded by Doctors 
Hardie and Langley. For nine years, however, previous to 1887 
it had ceased to be, so that when Dr. Hodge came it had to be 

started ‘‘de novo”? and Hodge was the right man to do it. — 
By caution, sound judgment, and skill, he steered the barque 
through troublous times, often amidst threatened riots and an 
inflammable populace, far removed from the foreign settlement, 
at the southern end of Hankow. The work and his reputation 
grew, block was added to block, department to department until 
he had the satisfaction of superintending one of the best organised 


Thus for twenty years, except when on furlough, in the 
midst of the dense crowds at Wu-sheng-miao he sacrificed him- 
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self upon the altar of service for the Master and in the interests 
of the sick. Whilst on furlough his services were largely 
sought after as a deputationist, and it is probable that he outdid © 
his strength two years ago when engaged in such work. He 

‘strongly advocated the advantage of each mission having its 

medical board at home to look after the interests of its medical 

missions on the field. He also was one of the first to advocate 

a lady matron taking charge of the domestic and nursing part 

of every large hospital. 

As a pteacher his gifts were more than ordinary. —Thought- 
ful, clear, logical, reverent, his words were aha helpful and 
inspiring. He read widely, kept up to date, and could digest 

and use to advantage what he read. 

His life work being that of a medical missionary it is 
natural that he stands out most prominently in that department. 
As one writes ‘‘ he was an honour to the medical profession 
and in China was one of its most distinguished members.’? 
Thoroughness was the prominent feature of his work. ‘‘ What 
is worth doing is worth doing well’? might have been his motto. 
He abhorred shams and superficiality and did not mind letting 
you know it. This gave a certain brusqueness to his outward 
manner which unfavourably impressed those who only knew 
him so far. The tender, loving, large heart, full of sympathy 
and steadfast in fidelity, had to be discovered before you knew 
the man. 

So, too, in all his work he delved to the bottom of things ; 
he got the best he could. Nothing short of this would do. 
The furnishing of his library, the taking of notes on his 
patients, the means used to diagnose a disease, the details of 
treatment, diet, etc.,—all these bespoke his intensity, his 
thoroughness. Such thoroughness inevitably gave him a firm 
hold on his profession and an assurance in diagnosis and treat- 
ment which his patients immediately realized and gratefully 
appreciated. By the wear and tear on his life multitudes have 
been restored. In all reverence it may well be said : “ise . 
saved others, himself he could not save.’? 

From the first he was one of the strongest supporters of the 

Medical Missionary Assoctation of China—both the Central and 
Hankow branches. He filled all its offices at various times, and 
was its president in 1901-1902. Much of the present strength of 
the Association is due to his constant contributions and stimulat- 
ing interest. His series of articles,. ‘* Medical Notes for Non- 
medical Readers,’’ published in the Medzcal Journal about +598 
1893, were most lucid and helpful. 
The standard he set up for the medical nrissionary and his 
quality of work was-the highest, and will bear an influence for 
years to come in Central China. As a strong and wise leader 
in the workings of his own mission he will be sadly missed. 
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The home of Dr. and Mrs. Hodge has for years been known 
as a haven of rest. Many a tired, cast down, sick worker has 
been cheered and strengthened by its loving welcome. Dr. 
Hodge’s gift for music helped to add pleasure and refreshment 
unto wearied souls. We could add more, but space forbids. 

He died in harness, bearing the burden of the work to the 
end. We praise God for his life and example, for his work and 
influence, which have brought blessing and salvation to such 
multitudes in Central China. | 


Il—Mrs. H. M. Jenkins, A. B. M. U., Shaoshing. 


BY MRS. M. J. FARNHAM. 


N October 18th, 1907, a dear missionary sister went to 
join the ‘‘innumerable company,’’ leaving her hus- 
band and home in Shaoshing desolate. Had she lived 

a few days longer she would have seen the forty-eighth an- 
a of their leaving, in company with the writer and her 
husband, the harbor of New York in the merchant ship /xdza- 
man, which sailed the 29th of October, 1859. It was a long 
_ dreary voyage of nearly five months, which, however, was not 
without its pleasant reminiscences and the formation of a life- 
long friendship, broken only by death. Her lovely Christian 
character, patience and long suffering were apparent to all. 
She will be sadly missed, and many will mourn her loss—both © 
foreigners and Chinese women who came under her inflnence 
and instruction. 

H. Minerva Jenkins was born in Lewis Co. . N. Y., and 
brought up on a farm, her father being deacon of the Baptist 
Church. At his home were always welcomed as guests the 
agents of the home and foreign missionary boards. 

Of a family of eight she was the fifth; one sister and 
brother are still living. 

Books were her delight, and, encouraged by her mother, at 
the age of four she commenced to read the family Bible through 
by course, finishing it at the age of seven. Her father’s library 
was limited, but such books as he had were read with interest, 
including ‘‘ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress’’ and ‘‘ Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest,’’ books which if not stimulating to a child’s tmag- 
ination were nevertheless soberly helpful and instructive. 
The life of a converted Hawaiian was her favorite until about 
nine years of age, when she had access to a district school 
library and became absorbed in ‘‘ Bunyan’s Holy War’? and the 
‘¢Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Previous to this, however, she had 
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found up in the garret under the rafters several numbers of the 
missionary magazine, dating back to the very formation of the 
_ Missionary Union. The reading of these and subsequentiy of 
the life of Ann Hasseltine Judson, under the guiding hand of 
providence shaped her future. From a child she never doubted 
she would be a missionary, and nothing swerved her from 
this purpose, though she never mentioned it to her mother and 
had no idea of its being suspected until her pastor asked her, 
soon after her baptism, if she had ever thought of being a mis- 


sionary. At the age of eighteen she made a-public profession. 


of religion and was baptized in a stream not far from the 
meetivg house one cold winter's Sunday, after a sufficiently 
large hole had been cut in the ice for the purpose. 

She taught her first term in school before she was sixteen, 
and until then had received no education except what could be 
acquired in a district school. After this she went to the acad- 
emy of Leonville, N. Y., and subsequently attended a ladies’ 
seminary at Whitestown near Utica, N. Y., and still later was 
a pupil in the Ladies’ Seminary at Hamilton, N. Y. Before 
and after graduating from the seminary at Hamilton she taught 
in the schools near her father’s house. ‘This devoted parent 
died in 1855; her mother survived him nineteen years, and was 
living to welcome them home in 1873 after their first campaign 
of fourteen years in China. Her husband returned to China 
in 1874, while she remained at home attending to the education 
of their four children until 1877, when she returned to China 
and took up the work again until two and a half years later, 
whien her presence was required in their American home in 
Hamilton, remaining there with the children until 1885, when 
she was joined by her husband on his second visit home. 
In 1886 they returned together to their work in Shao- 
shing. In 1900 they again visited the United States and 
spent a few happy months with their children in their own 
homes and with many old — returning to China again 
in 

From first to last this dear siete never expressed nor was 
there ever manifested a shadow of regret as to the choice of her 
life’s work, and the consecration to it was perfect. 

Specially earnest was she when set free from family cares 
in visiting among the native women with the Bible-woman 
while living at Ningpo and Shaoshing, but her great work 
was with the wives of the students, when for twenty years she 
was most faithful in teaching them to read the Scriptures in 
the Romanized Ningpo Colloquial and reading together with 
them many other Christian books. 

So long a life of faithful work for the Chinese will in 


no wise lose its reward. 
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Topics for the Week of Universal and 
United Prayer, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 5th, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 11th, 1908. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1908. 
Topics for Sermons or Addresses. 


** Lord, teach us to pray.’’—St. Luke xi. 1. 


‘“* Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My Name: ask and ye shall 
receive.’’—St. John xvi. 24. 


‘* Let us therefore come boldly unto the Throne of 
Grace’’—Heb. iv. 16. 


And when they had prayed, ..... they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake The word of God 
with boldness.’ —Acts iv. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1908. 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 


THANKSGIVING for all the mercies of the past, and for 
special blessing in connection with last year’s Week of Prayer. 

For quickened desire upon the part of many to glorify God in 
holiness of life and zeal for the spread of the Gospel. 

For the blessing of continued universal peace. _ 

For ‘‘ all those departed this life in Thy faith and fear.”’ 


HUMILIATION on account of our own individual and cor- 
porate shortcomings, and our failure to realize God’s ideal both in 


life and labour. 
For divisions and strife still manifest in the Churches. 


For the dishonour done to the Word of God and to the name of 
Christ by many who are called by His Name. 


PRAYER for a fresh sense of the peace-giving and cleansing 
power of the precious Blood of Christ. 
For a renewed demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
For the fuller glory of the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in and 
through His people, and for His speedy and Personal return. 
| SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm xcv. Psalm c. Daniel ix. 16-19. Rom. vii. 18-25. Phil. iv. 4-9. 


1 John i, 5-10. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1908. 


The Church Universal: Praise and Prayer for the ‘*‘ One Body” 
of which Christ ts the Head. 


PRAISE for the growing sense of brotherhood amongst many 
who own Him as Lord. | 
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For every manifestation of oneness in Him. 
_ For weakening barriers and growth of sympathies between all 
true believers. | 
PRAYER for a fuller obedience to Him Who is ‘‘ Head over 
all things to the Church.”’ 
__ For a larger realization of His indwelling presence and power 
as life-giving Lord. 
_ For a completer apprehension of that for which we have been ~ 
apprehended of Him. 
For those in spiritual danger through departure from the Truth 
as it is in Jesus. 7 
SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Psalm cxxxiii. Isaiah v. 1-7. John xvii. 20-23. 1 Cor. i. 1-10. 1 Cor. 
12-27, Eph, iv. 1-16. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1908. 
Nations and their Rulers. 


PRAYER for all Sovereigns, Rulers, and those set in authority 


under them. 
For all Statesmen and Legislators, that Divine wisdom may 


be theirs. 
That. intemperance, gambling, and impurity in all countries 


may be arrested. 
For Christian treatment of the weaker races by the stronger 


nations. 
For a real recognition of the Divine rights of the King of kings. 


For all Soldiers and Sailors, for the Press, and for all who 
guide public opinion. | 
ScripTuRE READINGS. 


Psalm Ixxx. 8-19. Psalm lxxxv. Prov. xiv. 31-35. Isaiah i. 16-20. Matt. 
xi. 20-24. 1 Peter ii. 11-17. 


‘THURSDAY, JANUARY gth, 1908. 
Foreign Missions. 


PRAISE for all that has been accomplished by God’s grace in 
heathen and Mohammedan lands.. 
For the widely-open doors. now set before the Church in all 


the world. 
For tidings of Revival in India and China during last year. 


For the faithful work of our Missionary brethren and sisters, 
and of native Christian workers. 


PRAYER for a more faithful réninition of es Church’s 
responsibility toward the non-Christian world. 

For all Missionary societies and aquneen, both in their home 
and field organization. 

For a. large increase of men and means to ane forward the 


work. 
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For all Bible translation and distribution. 
For all branches of Missionary work—evangelistic, medical, 


educational, and industrial. 
For all Missionaries and Native Churches, that they may be 


strengthened with all might by His Spirit. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm xcvi. Isaiah xlix. 6-12. Matt. xxviii. 16-20. Acts i. 6-11r.. Acts 
xi. 19-24. 1 Thess. 1. | 
ZA 


FRIDAY, JANUARY Ioth, 1908. 


Families, Educational Establishments, and the Young. 


PRAYER for all Parents, and the revival of piety and Chris- 


tian worship in the home. 

For the discharge of mutual obligations by Christian masters 
and servants. 

For all Sunday Schools and Christian work amongst children 
and young people. 

For the maintenance of Bible-teaching in elementary and 
secordary schools. 

For teachers and students in all universities and colleges. 

For showers of blessing on all young men and women, and 
Associations formed for their physical and spiritual welfare. 

For the wider and truer observance of the Lord’s Day. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Deut. iv. 5-10. Psalm xxxiv. Prov. i, 7-16. Mark x. 13-16, Luke i li, 41-52. 
2 Tim. iii. 10-17. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 11th, 1908. 
Home Missions and the Jews. 


PRAYER for an obedient recognition by the Church of her 
obligation to give the Gospel to the Jews. 

For all Missionary effort for the conversion of God’s Ancient 
People in all lands. | 

_ For all forms of Christian social work amongst the masses in 

our great cities. 

For all Evangelistic work in the needy villages of our land. 

For all Home Mission workers, that they may be “ filled with 
the Spirit’’ and be made increasingly witnesses to Christ. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Gen. xxii. 15-18. Psalm cxxii. Jer. xxxi. 7-11. Luke xiv. 16-24. Acts. 
xx. 28-32. Romi. xi. 25-31. ; 
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"Conducted i in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Government Schools in Hunari.* 
BY REV. BROWNELI. GAGE, CHANGSHA. 


NE who wishes to study the new Chinese schools will 
- find his information difficult of access, and this for two 
reasons: First, the schools themselves are changing from 
year to year in their grade, curriculum, and purpose, their 
methods and their text-books, while their teachers and students 
are coming and going.. This is apparent to one who visits them 
from time to time. Here in Changsha we hardly know which 
schools will close and which will open in the next term. The 
first Changsha trade report, 1905, says: ‘* The schools of the 
new learning. ... are continuing to spring up like new shoots 
in a bamboo grove.’’ In 1907 they are closing with equal 
suddenness. Secondly, while any educated native will talk 
volubly about the school system, those alone who could possess 
accurate information (if there be any) are very reticent about 
imparting it. Of course no government reports are published. 
The sources of the present paper, aside from oral inquiries and 
visits to schools, are the trade report just quoted and other 
information secured by the first Acting Commissioner, Mr. A. 
H. Harris; (2) a tabulated account of the Changsha schools 
~ secured through personal investigation and friends by Mr. C. T. 
Wang, a teacher in the Yolu High School in 1906 ; and (3) a 
similar but less detailed report obtained last spring through the 
kindness of the present Acting Commissioner and the Taotai, 
from the Director of Educational Matters. While these reports 
cover the years 1905, 1906, and 1907, they are not thorough 
and complete enough to admit of satisfactory comparison. 

When the government began to open modern schools about 
four years ago, immense difficulties had to be faced. Dis- 
appointing as are the results, considered by themselves, when 
one fairly considers these difficulties, he is surprised to see what 
has been accomplished. 


“aa NoTe. Read at the Hunan Missionary Conference. 
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1. First may be mentioned the difficulty of putting new 


‘wine into old bottles,—the friction between new and old ideas 


ofeducation. As an instance of this, the Imperial edict of 1903 
directed that existing colleges be reconstructed as schools of the 
new learning. In attempting to obey this edict, Governor 
Chao Erh-hsiian ‘‘excited the hostility of the scholars and 
leading gentry, who were enabled, later, to obtain his trans- 
ference from the province.’?* This conservative party, both 
among gentry and officials, have been strengthened in the last 
year or two by the lawlessness of the students, especially those 
returned from abroad, and by the fears of revolution which they 


have excited. The events of a year ago, connected with the 


burial as a martyr on the sacred Yolu Mountain, of the suicide 


student, Ts‘en T‘ien-hua, in spite of official prohibition, and 


the outrage committed on the person of one of the city Super- 
intendents of Schools, by a revolutionary teacher and a party of 
students,—these and similar events show the difficulties under 
which any adminstration labors in attempting to establish a 
modern educational system here. 

2. A second difficulty ‘has been the lack of funds. This 
is the reason, or at least the excuse, for the closing of so many 
schools this year. The old order of education required little or 
no taxation and no system of revenue was ready to provide for 
the change. The people wanted new schools, but were not 
eager to pay for them. Neither endowments nor tuitions could 
be depended upon without additional revenue. The old Yolu 
college had endowments which yielded about Tis. 4,000 per 
annum, administered by the Salt Taotai, from which the pre- 
sident is said to have received Tls. 500, and each of the 138 
students, enrolled before the new high school was built on the 
site, received some emolument from the same source. Less 
famous schools had no endowments to start with, and yet the 
students, like the old, expected to be supported by the govern- 
ment. This system of student pauperization is giving way, 


under the financial stress, to charges for tuition and board. 


The Educational Department’s report shows this to be the case 
in the Yolu High School, where only uniforms, caps, and boots 
are now supplied free, tuition and board being paid. Both 
official and private schools which have been charging fees show 
a tendency to increase the amount of them. Some of the’ 
schools, as the Shih Yeh School of this city, had trouble in 


* Changsha Trade Report, 1905, A. H. Harris, Esq. 
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getting their students to return this year and were late in open- 
ing because of the new fees. But until a better system of 
accounting for public funds has been introduced, the lack of 
money will remain a difficult problem for officials to solve. 
The salaries of good teachers are high and likely to remain so 
while trained men are so few, and the fees cannot be large 
unless they are prohibitive. Private endowment, while fre- 
quently generous and helpful, cannot be depended upon. Such 
institutions, however, as the Ming Teh School in Changsha, 
and the private Middle School in Changteh, are examples of 
what public spirited philanthropy may do. In the former there 
was reported, in 1906, an enrollment of 464 students, with 
thirty-five teachers, two of whom were Japanese, and one an 
American who gave part of his time to this school. Four 
courses are offered—primary, middle, normal, and _ special. 
Until the present year this school received a government grant- 
in-aid. The flourishing Changteh school, with over one hun- 
dred students, is entirely supported by one of the gentry. | 
3. But the greatest difficulty of all is the lack of teachers. 
The population of this province is estimated at ¢ighteen to 
twenty millions. In the United States about twenty per cent. 
of the total population are in school, in Great Britain and 
France about fifteen per cent. and in Japan about ten per cent.* 
The accommodations of the Japanese schools are inadequate to 
meet the demand. But tf Hunan is to be as well provided with 
educational facilities as Japan, two million students, high and 
low, must be accommodated, and an army of 40,000 teachers 
must be forthcoming. When the new schools began, probably 
there were not a score of well-trained and qualified teachers 
_available. It is not surprising, therefore, that poorly equipped 
teachers should fill important positions, and the spectacle of 
professors, with only the most rudimentary knowledge of their _ 
subject, obtaining positions with good salaries because there is 
no one. qualified to test them, is less humorous than pathetic. 
Mr. Harris’ report says: ‘‘One of the points made against 
Governor Chao was that he had no suitable teachers:to take the 
place of the men of the old ~égzme whom he was displacing.’’ 
But the government wisely went to work by building normal 
schools in every important center. As the teacéhers in these 
normal schools were themselves not thoroughly trained, the 


* United States Educational Reports, quoted - R. E. Lewis in “ The 
Educational Conquest of the Far East.”’ | 
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improvement in the quality of the teathers of the province must 


be a gradual one from one school generation to another. What 
is needed is consistent progress according to a systematic plan, 
without too many changes of policy and of rulers. 

Two other expedients for providing teachers, <a the 
normal schools, may be considered, namely, sending students 
abroad and inviting teachers from abroad. Mr. Harris’ data 
showed 205 students studying abroad, at official charges, in 
1905. Of these, fifty-one were sent to study education and the 
Japanese schools, fifty-four to prosecute general studies, and the 
rest for special training in such things as military science, 
mining, police, railways, etc. Besides these, 100 more were 
supported privately. This number can hardly be complete, 
however, for the investigations of Mr. D. Willard Lyon showed 


that there were 8,620 Chinese students in Tokyo in November, 


1905, and of these, Hunan was in the lead among the provinces 
with seventeen per cent. of the total. This number increased 
in 1906 to over 10,000. Of the 205 mentioned above, all were 
in Japan, except three in Belgium and three in the United 
States studying mining. The fact that Tokyo has become such 
a hot-bed of revolution, has discouraged the officials in sending 
students there for study, and other countries are too expensive 
to be within the reach of Jarge numbers. Another factor has 
prevented the province from reaping the benefits of the policy. 
This is the deep-seated notion that a foreign education can be 


_ obtained in a few months. So able a- reformer as H. E. Chang 


Chi-tung in his famous book which started the reform edicts 
of 1898 (a book whose outline of educational reconstruction 
has been followed with surprising closeness) says: ‘* We need 
not feel discouraged if there is a dearth of efficient teachers at 
the outset. ‘This difficulty will soon be obviated. This year 
there are numberless books which treat of foreign subjects being 
published in Shanghai. Any man of understanding can, by 
the use of these, equip himself in three months to teach in the 
high schools. In a couple of years the colleges will also 
graduate men who are qualified to teach. . . . There need be 
no fear on this score.*’’ In the figures obtained by Mr. Harris 
the length of the course of study of sixty-two students is given. 
Of these, eight studying in the military schools may be 
neglected, for they had to fulfill the requirements of the schools 
into which they were admitted. Of the remaining fifty-four 


* Translation by Rev. S. I. Woodbridge, ‘‘ China’s Only Hope.” 
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twenty-four were taking a four years’ course, ten were sent for 
‘a year, and twenty were sent for only six months. General 
inquiry bears out this proportion, that is, more than half go 
for a year or less, and most of these have no preparation for 
a modern education and cannot speak the age of the 
country to which they go. 

If the policy of sending students abroad has not been 
successful, that of inviting foreign teachers to Hunan has also 
proved unsatisfactory. European and American teachers are 
too expensive. Japanese teachers came in considerable numbers 
at first. But they were not of the best, because Japan has need 
of her good men at home. In rgor there was a deficit there of 
2,000 teachers, and this has not yet been fully met. Most of 
the Japanese teachers in Hunan labored under the disadvantage 
_ of having to lecture through poor interpreters. A reduction of 
salaries caused the resignation of many about the beginning of 
the present year. In those schools of higher grade for which 
_ figures are available, the Japanese constituted over twenty per 
cent. of the teaching force in 1906, while in the present year, in 
the same schools, they constitute less than ten percent. Out- 
side help, therefore, has proved only a partial success. Would 
that mission schools were able to render substantial help by 
furnishing Christian men, or at least men trained in a Christian 
environment, to. be the instructors of these awakening minds, _ 
instead of having to look high and low for teachers for their 
own infant institutions. If the church as a whole had anticipat- 
ed, instead of following, the popular thirst for knowledge which 
its own preaching helped to arouse, we should be in a position | 
to seize a strategic advantage. As it is, we still have the 
chance to do much if we improve it now. 

4. _ A fourth difficulty has been the lack of good text-books. 
To be sure the Commercial Press is multiplying books rapidly 
and foreigners as well as natives are working on original books 
and translations. A visit to the recently opened agency of the 
Commercial Press in Changsha will be a revelation to those who 
have not watched its development. But many of these books 
are hastily prepared, and translation is difficult into a language 
for which a technical vocabulary has to be created, as well as 
the ideographs with which to write it. It is partly for this 
reason, and still more, I suspect, because the teachers do not 
know how to use the new text-books, and are unwilling their 
pupils should possess sources of knowledge beyond their own 
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powers of explanation, that the text-books are little used here. 

Mr. Wang’s report indicates that English, and in a few cases 
mathematics, are the only subjects taught with text-books. 

The sciences, history, geography, etc., are taught by lectures 
and by syllabi furnished by the teacher. It need scarcely be 
said that only the exceptional and gifted teacher can obtain 
as good resulis by this method as with a good text-book. 
Another reason perhaps why books are little used (but a good 
reason why they should be), is the fact that Chinese students 
have not been trained to study quietly by themselves. 

5. A fifth difficulty is the lack of a system of graded | 
schools, well thought out and capable of being progressively 
realized, to which each school should try to conform. As we 
know, the Japanese system was adopted in theory, with three 
grades of schools in the provinces—elementary, middle, and 
higher—and at the apex of the pyramid the university at Peking. 
The Japanese ‘‘koto gako,’’ Chinese Kao Téng Hsueh T‘ang, . 
in Japanese official translations designated ‘‘ Higher Schools,’’ 
correspond roughly to the last two years of our American high- 
schools and the first two years of our colleges. Of course it was 


‘not to be expected that the Hunan Kao Téng Hsueh Tang 


should maintain this grade from the start, or that the lower 
schools should establish proportionate standards. But it would 
have been more hopeful for government higher education if a 
serious attempt had been made to establish a systematic course 


- from lower schools to higher. Instead of that, each school 


seems to be quite independent of any system; the lower ones 
admitting small children and the higher ones admitting big 
children. ‘The most advanced schools have almost no require- 
ments for admission except the old Chinese subjects, although 
the ages of the students are from sixteen to twenty-two years. 
In the Kao Téng Hsueh Tang, for instance, the age limits are 
from sixteen to twenty, and the only admission examinations 
are in the classics. But this school shows its realization that 
boys of such an age should know something besides the national 
literature, and it has established a course preparatory to the 
regular; the former being three pene and the latter four in 
length. 

The future will depend upon the primary uilenls. If they 
become efficient in teaching the elements of a modern education, 
the upper schools will in time be able to build on that founda- 
tion and present a proper graded school system. At present the 
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twenty-three primary schools reported officially in the Changsha 
Hsien and the nineteen in the Shan Hua Hsien all teach ethics, 


composition, reading, arithmetic, music, drawing and physical 


culture. But of the forty-two schools only one, that in the 
Changsha Hsien, containing a select class of promoted pupils, 
teaches geography or history. It is significant, however, that 


the old végime of memorizing uncomprehended syllables from — 


the classics is giving way to the new era of ‘‘reading” 


(Bi 9) with such books as the Commercial Press is turn- 


ing out. 

We may conclude with a brief account of the Changsha 
schools. The more important institutions are the Yolu High 
School* or Kao Téh Hsueh T‘ang, the Ch‘iu Chung School, 
the Normal School, the Shih Yeh School, the Law School, 
the Agricultural School, and the Industrial School. In all of 
these, except the Law and Agricultural Schools, English is 
studied, and in most of them it occupies the chief place in the 
curriculum ; from eight to twelve hours a week being devoted to 
its teaching. Ethicsis usually given a place, and gymnastics or 
drill is found in all except the Law School. Law or civil govern- 
ment, physics and chemistry, geography and history, music and 
drawing, mathematic and the classics, with composition, make 
up the full schedule of about thirty hours of class-room work 
per week. Little study outside of the class-room is expected. 
The Normal School adds psychology to the studies enumerated 
above, and the Agricultural School studies soils, entomology 
of the silk worm and silk worm culture. The Law School 
curriculum, besides political economy, penology, and the Jap- 
-anese language, includes various forms of law—the ‘‘ Universal 
Mirror,’’? or Digest of law, corresponding to the English Black- 
stone, common and statute law, civil and criminal law, interna- 
tional law, the law of torts, the art of government, etc. The 
Industrial School now produces pumps, : bleaching powder, 
carpets, napkin looms, satin scarf looms, copper pressing ma- 
chines, Japanese treadmill looms, weaving according to pattern, 
cane sheathing swords, rapiers, hair cloth, and ‘‘all varieties 
ofcloth.”? 

Higher education for women has so far been little thought 
of by the government, but the Girls’ School of Changsha should 
be mentioned, for it has not only a primary but a normal depart- 
ment. It has 200 students studying English, arithmetic, 


* For the origin of this School see note appended. 
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Chinese, and domestic science, under sixteen teachers, two of 
whom are Japanese women. Both courses require three years, 
>and fees of $36.00 for the primary and $46.00 for the normal 


are paid annually. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE YOLU COLLEGR, BY ACTING 
COMMISSIONER A. H. HARRIS. 


_ Qn the opposite bank (from Changsha) rises to a height 
of 800 feet the celebrated Yolu Hill, a spur of the empire-re- 
nowned Nan Yo or Héngshan mountain. A few words in pass- 
ing must be given to the college of Yolu, which reposes at the 


- foot of the mountain of the same name, a home of the celebrated 


Chu Fu-tzu and a sacred spot in the eyes of the gentry of Hunan. 
The Hill of Yolu is one of the seventy-two peaks comprised in 
the sacred Nan Yo, the southern of China’s celebrated five 
mountains ; ‘‘lu’’ meaning foot or spur. The college founded 
at its foot in the Sung dynasty (circa 968) is the best known 


_of the four noted colleges or ‘‘hsu-yuen.’’ A gift from the 


imperial library and an audience of its then director established 
its fame. Some hundred years later we find the celebrated 
commentator Chu Hsi (Chu Fu-tzu) connected with the college, 
he having been appointed district officer of T‘an Chou, one of 
the ancient names for the locality. Chu Hsi resided for two 
months in the college, and it is related that he and the president 
of the college stayed up two days and nights discussing the 
Doctrine of the Mean. During his life the college was further 
endowed with: lands and funds. His likeness is preserved in 


the library and an alleged one of the Emperor Yu, the Chinese 
Noah. During the 900 years of its existence the college 


buildings have been destroyed and rebuilt four times ; twice it 
has received an imperial grant of books and thrice an imperial 
tablet. Its revenues amount to over Tls. 4,000, administered 
by the Salt Taotai, and from this sum it is said the president 
received Tls. 500. The scholars on its books number 138, all 
deriving some emolument from it. The edict of 1903 directed 
that existing colleges be reconstructed as schools of the new 
learning. In laying hands on this sacred institution, Governor 
Chao Erh-hsuan (just appointed Viceroy of the Liang Hu, 
1907) evoked the hostility of the gentry and leading scholars, 
who were later enabled to obtain his transference from the 


province.” 
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Correspondence. 


HE TERM QUESTION. | 
To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: In case there are 
others who share C. W. M.’s 
fears as expressed in the last No. 
of the RECORDER, I should like 
to be allowed to state that the 
Bible Societies have no intention 
of accepting resolutions or adopt- 
ing courses of procedure which 


would ‘‘ coerce’’ any one to use 


the new God and 
Spirit and 

_ The resolution passed by the 
- Chihli Provincial Council is an 
expression of opinion from an 


important body of missionaries . 


and Chinese preachers which jus- 
tifies the issue of an edition of the 
Scriptures with the terms called 
for. This edition is now in the 
press and will be supplied as soon 
as possible, and other editions 
will follow in due course; but 
Scriptures with other Terms will 
be issued as heretofore and kept 
at all the depdts of the Bible 
Societies. = 
Yours truly, 
G. H. BONDFIELD. 


A CENTRAL BUREAU. 


To the Editor of | 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: We understand that 
_ arrangements will soon be made 
to establish an association for 
effecting economies of mission- 
ary time and money in China. 


It is intended to undertake a 


missionary bureau for advice on 
all business matters relative to 
mission work and for the sup- 
ply of information concerning 


_ and enterprise. 


missions in China. A supply 
department to provide household 
stores, materials for clothing, 
mission school requisites, mis- 


_cellaneous sundries and medical 


Stores and also to act as a general 
purchasing agency. It will have 
the support and advice of in- 
fluential laymen .on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It is to be 
exclusively the servant of mis- 
sions and missionaries and is to 
be absolutely free from all per- 
sonal money-making elements. 
There will be a yearly public 
audit. Prices will be kept as 
near wholesale and export rates 
as running expenses will permit. 
The gentlemen who are mov- 
ing in this matter are: Mr. 
Sidney J. M. Clark, of England ; 
Mr. C. H. Vickrey, of America, 
and Mr. T. Gear Willett, of 
China. 
As so many laymen are deeply 
interested in the ecomony of 
missions it is felt that this will 
be a work which will lead to the 
hearty co-operation and union of 
the laymen’s missionary move- 
ment in America and England. 


_ The association will have no 


connection with any missionary 
society, but will be exclusively 
an independent contribution from 
business. men interested in the 
organisation of missionary work 


X. 


THE GRAPHIC METHOD. 


To the Editor of | 
‘‘ CHINESE’ RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Teaching the Chinese 


to sing our foreign tunes is with 
so many a difficulty that some 
of your readers may be glad to 


a 
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tune in Sa 


make use of the following method, 


which has been a help to our 
Christians. It may be called 
graphic method.’’ The 
Chinese characters of the hymn 
are written in the position the 
corresponding notes: would oc- 
cupy when written on the staff 
in the old notation, and the 
time is indicated by the horizon- 


- tal distance between the char- 
acters as in the tonic sol fa. For 


example :— 


For a hymn such as the one 
shown (‘‘ My Jesus I love thee,’’ 
Songs and Solos 
No. 374) in which most of the 
notes are crotchets, the characters 
may be written one Chinese inch 


apart ; minims and quavers being » 


tively two inches and half 
an inch apart. yeas 

The lines on the staff, too, may 
be one inch apart for small 
classes, and on a larger scale for 
congregational use. 

Ordinary Chinese mao-fien, 
about three feet by one and a 
half, does very well for most 
tunes; and to teach the /une 
only the first verse need be thus 
graphically written out. A sheet 


of stiffer paper marked with the 


horizontal lines of the staff, and 
vertical lines to indicate the time 
spacing, is placed beneath the 
mao-pien paper and the words 
of the hymn written on the latter 
in their proper places. The 
horizontal staff lines may be 
traced, too, but are usually un- 
necessary, though one through 
the key-note is useful. 

A simple way of hanging these 
sheets, without sticking them on 
the walls, is to stretch a wire 
horizontally across and in con- 
tact with the wall. Over this 
the upper edge of the sheet may 
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be tucked in; the pressure of the — 
wire aganist the wall being suff- 
cient to keep the sheet in posi- 
tion. A couple of small hooks, 
to which are attached small 
weights at the end of cords two 
feet in length, when hung on 
the wire, will prevent the paper 
from flapping if there be much 
draught. With a Chinese hymn- 
book having English tunes in the 
old notation, which Mr. Bland- 
ford, of Wu-ch‘eng, Kiangsi, 
kindly let me have, it only took 
me an hour or two to teach my 
evangelist to write out these 
hymns, though he had no pre- 
vious knowledge of music. 

These suggestions seem almost 
too simple to pass on, but they 
may be of use in this branch of 
our Lord’s work. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRED. H. Jupp. 


THE UNION VERSIONS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SIR: Many readers of the 
RECORDER will be interested to 
know that a second and corrected 
edition of the New Testament in 
Mandarin is now being issued, 
and that a second edition of the 
New Testament in High Wén-li 
is in the Press. E | 

Missionaries are invited to 
examine these translations. care- 
fully, to test them by daily use 
in class and church, and to bring 
them to the notice of Chinese 
pastors and teachers. ae 

Corrections and _ criticisms, 
which may be sent to the under- 
signed, will be greatly appreciat- 
ed by the translators. 

Yours faithfully, | 
G. H. BONDFIELD. 


B, & F. B S., Shanghai. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOD’S 
KINGDOM? 2 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: If I do not misread 
Dr. Richard’s article in the Oc- 
tober number of the RECORDER, 
the principal constituents of the 
kingdom of God are “‘ railways, 
steamers, telegraphs, roads, etc.’’ 
When these are introduced and 
made, he informs us, ‘‘ it is an 
immeénse conversion (whatever 
that may mean) towards the 
material welfare of man and a 
million times more important 
than the conversion of one drunk- 
ard into a sober man, because it is 
the same action done on a grand 
scale.’’ It is somewhat difficult 
to see how making a bed for 
rails, laying sleepers, making 
and operating passenger, freight 
and excursion trains is ‘‘ the same 
action’’ as making a drunkard 
into a respectable member of so- 
ciety. But let that pass; a vast 
and soaring mind can scarcely be 
trammelled by rules of syntax. 
It may not perhaps be out of 
place to ask where, outside of 
Dr. Richard’s utopia, such a 
kingdom is spoken of? The 
Christian Scriptures speak a good 
deal of the kingdom of God, and 
among other things, refer to it as 


everlasting,’’ as consisting in 


‘‘ righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.’’ Jesus Christ, 
we are told, ‘‘ went about preach- 
ing the good tidings of the king- 
dom of God,’ but one looks in 
vain in the records for any re- 
ferences to the ee which 
in the aforesaid article ‘bulk so 
largely. One is quite ready to 
acknowledge than even so mighty 
a mind as that of the erudite 

Doctor may errs some things 


_of some. other 
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and leave some things unsaid, ; 
but seeing that in those of his 
writings with which I am ac- 
quainted no reference is made to 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost 
in connection with this ‘‘ king- 
dom,” one is forced to the con- 
clusion that it Be the kingdom 

than the one 
mentioned in the Old and New . 
Testaments. Perhaps one of 
those in the ‘‘ Calendar of the 
Gods ’’ which the author has just . 
compiled ? Personally I should 
be glad to have my doubts re- 
solved and the name of the 
deity given. 

It follows, as a matter of 
course, that all lands and peoples 
where the blessings of ‘“‘rail- 
ways, steamers, telegraphs, roads, 


etc.,”, have come are already 


‘* converted,’’ and only those 
who have not these blessings 
need any ‘‘conversion.”’ I did. 
not see many signs of it in the 
homeland when I was last there, 
but doubtless the introduction 
of the motor car and wireless 
telegraphy has changed all that. 
And one cannot but think that 
the time cannot be far distant 
when the Dr. himself must move 
on, seeing that roads, telegraphs, 

steamers, rickshaws, . electric 
trams and electric lights are the _ 
order of the day in Shanghai. 
Since Shanghai is now ‘‘con- 
verted’ there can be little or no 
room for the Dr. and other mis- 
sionaries in such a place, where 


_ the ‘‘ kingdom of God”’ has so 


fully come. 
In the hope that Dr. Richard . 


will, in his inimitable style, give 
us more light. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
RUSTIC. 
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‘Our Book Table. 


** Gospel Sermons.’’ By Isaac Mason. 
_ Price three cash per copy, 45 cents 
r hundred, post free. Published 
i: West China Tract Society. 
_ ‘These six are the first batch of 
a continuous supply it is intended 
to publish. Aim—to give ex- 
hortation and teaching, especial- 
ly at out-stations. Also to be 
useful to preachers. 


The Uplift of China. By Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith. With an Introduction 
by Dr. Griffith John. Illustrated. 
Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, N. Y, For sale at the Presby- 
Mission Press. Price $1.00 

ex. 


This is intended to be a general 
view of China, and being com- 
pressed into so small a volume, 

s necessarily very condensed, 
but for some purposes all the 
more valuable on that account. 
We like some books to refer to, 
others to read. This is very 
suitable for both purposes, as it 
contains some valuable Appen- 
dices, among which we find 
Bibliography, List of Thirteen 
Largest Cities, Area and Popula- 
tion, Opium Edict of 1906, Dates 
of Important Events in Modern 
Chinese History, Tables of Chi- 
nese Dynasties, etc. While 
designed originally for mission 
study classes at home, it is yet 
a valuable and useful book for the 
missionary, as anything written 
by Dr. Smith is sure to be. 


The Teaching of the Lord. 16 Lessons 
by Dr. F. L. Hawks Poft. Presby- 
terian Mission Press. Price 20 cents. 
Pages 62, | 
This is the closing volume of 

Dr. Pott’s College Instruction 

Series. The other volumes 

which have appeared at intervals 


are: The Preparation for the 
Kingdom (Old Testament), The. 
Life of Christ, The Parables of 
Jesus, The Extension of the 
Kingdom (the Acts). The little 
manuals are in use in St. John’s 
University, and should prove use- 
ful in other schools also. The 
present volume is intended: to 
complete the teaching of the 
Lord, which is not found in the 


earlier book on the parables. 


The basis is one German and 
one American work. The 
author says in his short preface 
that those who study this book 


can see for themselves that 


Confucius’ teaching is earthly, 
while Christ's is spiritual. He 
uses K + for God, which may 
be the practice of his mission, 
but is not in harmony with the 
suggested compromise of the 
Peking Committee. 


China and America To-day,—A Study 
of Conditions and Relations. By 
Arthur H. Smith. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price $1.25 U. S. Gold. 


This is another book from the 
pen of our well known and much 
respected fellow-missionary. It 
is quite up to the standard of 
his previous publications. 
things can be said for the book 
and its author:—lIt is timely. 
There is no one better qualified, 
by sympathy and experience, to 
give a true presentation of pre- 
sent day conditions and relations 
between these two countries. 
Born and educated in America, 
and then for thirty-five years a 
missionary in China and a deep 
student of things Chinese, his 
utterances should receive the 
attention and consideration of 
every true American. 
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Unlike his former books, this 
volume is not written primarily 
for the student of missions and 
sociology, but is addressed to a 


wider audience in the American 


citizen and the statesman, irre- 
spective of creed or party. In 
the first chapter he treats of the 
differences in ideas and ideals 
between the Orient and the 
Occident. Then he discusses 
the New America as a world 
power, especially in regard to 
her natural advantages in the 
control of the Pacific. He next 
gives a short but interesting 
survey of Chinese history from 


Fu Hsi to Kwang Hsii, followed | 


by a chapter in which he gives a 
summary of ‘‘a few great race 
traits.” It is here, in the delinea- 
tion of Chinese character, that 
Dr. Smith is without a peer. 

Under ‘‘ The Brass Dish and 
the Iron Brush,’’ the past rela- 
tions between China and Western 
nations is most impartially re- 
corded ; at the same time show- 
ing the consummate conceit and 
exclusiveness of the Chinese 
and recording the rude, incon- 
siderate aggressions of the West- 
ern ‘‘ barbarians.’’ 

In the next chapter, New 
China is thrown on the screen in 
a most attractive way. By this 
time Dr. Smith has prepared the 


way for an unequivocal, straight- | 


forward dissertation on such 
great subjects as (1) Chinese 
Immigration and Exclusion ; (2) 


American Consuls; (3) American . 


enterprise in China; (4) Ameri- 


can Merchant Marine; (5) Ameri- 
can conceit; closing with, ‘‘ Per- 


haps the greatest of all our dis- 
abilities in competition with other 
nations and races, is our appar- 
ently incurable unwillingness to 
recognize our own defects.’’ 

It now remains only to make 
the peroration, and, after thus 
pointing out America’s defects, 
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Dr. Smith, with equal force, 
paints America’s opportunities 
and responsibilities in China,— 

closing this most pertinent and 
forceful book, which every 
American ‘should read and pond- 
er upon, with these words :— 
‘*If we are wise, shall we not 


face all our duties and opportu- 


nities with earnest eagerness, 
without prejudice, with courage 
and with hope toward the setting 
sun, with the motto, ‘ AMERICA 
ASSISTS THE 

K. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE 
OF THE WORLD’S STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. 
Held at Tokyo, Japan, April 3-7, 1907. 

Pp. xii., 240, with thirteen full-page 


half-tones. New York: World's 
Student Christian Federation. Price, 


50 cents, Gold. From the General | 


Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Shanghai. 


$1.00, post paid. 

To one who was permitted to 
see, but barely to taste, the good 
things at the Tokyo Conference 
last April, the printed report 
comes as a delightful compensa- 
tion, so full of happy surprises 
that it compels the placing of a 
still higher estimate on the in- 
trinsic value of a gathering, the 
great significance of which one 
could not fail to appreciate after 


having had the privilege of com- — 


ing into personal touch with 
many of its splendid circles of 
delegates. 

The report is satisfying from 
several. points of view. The 
group of addresses on the prog- 
ress and place of Christianity in 
Germany, Great Britain, France, 
the United States, India, Africa 
and Japan constitutes a balanced 
statement of conditions which, 
because of its conservative nature, 
will make a stronger appeal than 
a more one-sided advocacy (such 
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as might have been expected 
from enthusiasts) could have 
done. The addresses by Mr. 
Lenwood on Great Britain, Dr. 
Goucher on the Uffited States, 
and Mr. Farquhar on India, are 


alone worth the price of the 


entire report. | 
From the apologetic point of 
view Professor Macalister, of 
Cambridge, under the title of 
‘‘The Scientific Attitude To- 
wards Christianity,’’ presents a 
survey of those discoveries in 
the realms of the physical and 
chemical sciences and of geo- 
logy, biology, and anthropology, 


which have led, or may lead, to — 


the existence of possible or 
actual points of conflict with the 
Christian faith. He then pro- 
ceeds to show how the conflict 
is not with the essence, but only 
with the traditions of Chris- 
tianity. Sir Alexander Simpson, 
of Edinburgh, follows with an 
uplifting address on ‘The 
Science of Knowing God.’’ No 
lover of truth and of God can 
fail to be strengthened by follow- 
ing out the thoughts of these 
two spiritually-minded thinkers. 

On the devotional line there 
is much of permanent value in 
the addresses of such men as 
Professor Bosworth, of Oberlin ; 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy, of India; 
Dr. Fries, of Stockholm ; Pastor 
Uemura, of Tokyo, and Mr. 
Mott. Wedo not remember ever 
to have seen a simpler and at 


the same time more convincing 


presentation of the subject of 
prayer than Dr. Bosworth’s. 
The responsibility of students 
for the evangelization of the 
world is fully and forcibly pre- 


‘ sented by student leaders, both 


men and women, from many 
lands. Especially impassioned 
are the appeals by the Asiatic 
speakers for the evangelization 


_ Of their own native lands. 


[December, 

Not the least valuable part of 
the volume is the last section, 
which gives in full the reports 
for 1906 of the various move- 
ments which make up the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 
The devout student of statistics 
will find in these figures a con- 
vincing proof of the ever larger 
place which Jesus Christ holds 
in the hearts of the educated 
young men and young women of 
the world. 3 | 

D. W. L. 
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Pioneers of the Cross, by H. L. Zia. 
Price $0.12. 

A Crisis in Japan. Price $0.05. 


The Morning Watch, by Jno. R. 
Mott and - D. Gordon. Price 


$0.05. 


On Physical Culture, by Jno. Stuart 


Blackie. Price $0.05. 


The Message of the Twelve Prophets, 
by Wm, D. Murray. Price $0.25. 


Our Book Table. 
Christians of Reality, by Jno. R. 


Mott. Price $0.10 


Studies in Apostolic History, from 
Blakeslee Lessons, translated by 


Rev. L. J. Davies. Price $0.25. 


Christian Literature Society (India). 


Guide to Spelling. 

A Primer of English Grammar. 
English Fourth Reader. 

New English Readets. Primer I. 
New English Readers. Reader II. 
Geography of China and the World. 


Books in Preparation. 


(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, 
of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept up to 
date, and overlapping prevented :— 


C. Li List : 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s, the Substance 
of Faith Allied to Science, a Cate- 
chism, translated by Dr. Timothy 
Richard.: 
Physical Exercises for Girls. By 
Miss Squire (ready). 
_ Confucianism and Christianity. By 
Wang 
Beautiful Joe. Mandarin and Wén-li 
Industrial History of England (out). 
Leaders of Modern Industry. 
Milner’s England in Egypt (out). 
Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 
Selections from Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary. By D. MacGillivray. 3 
Laidlaw’s Sin and Salvation, E. 


Morgan, 
The Incarnate Saviour. By D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 


Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit 
(McConkey). By Miss Horne (ready). 
Shansi Imperial University List:— 
iographical Dictionary, publishe 
by 


Dr. H. A. Johnston’s “ Studies for 
Personal Workers.’’ By Mrs, A. H. 
Mateer (out). 

Sharman’s ‘‘ Studies in the Life of 
Christ.”” By Miss Sarah Peters. 

ready for the press, 


Nearly 


Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 


Matthew. 

Alone with God, by Dr. J. H. Garri- 
son. W. Remfry Hunt. 

Psalms, Metrical Version of, by F. 
W. Baller. 

The Five Great Offerings. By F. W. 
Baller. 

Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 

Teddy’s Button. Mrs. R. M. Mateer. 

Murray’s New Life. R.A. Haden. 

Murray’s Like Christ. By Mr. Chow, 

ystematic eo 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. 
: Torrey’s How to Pray. Chen Chung- 
uei. 

Little Faith.’? Mrs. Crossette. 

Expository Com.on Numbers. By 
G. A. Clayton. | 7 

. Little Meg’s Children. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hackel, 
Kossuth and the 12th Commandment, 
By F. Ohlinger. 

Miss Garland proposes a Children’s 
‘Hymnal on a scale much larger than 
hitherto attempted—iu fact a Chinese 
‘‘Golden Bells.’’ 

Sermons on Acts, Gendahr. 

_ Pontoppidan’s Explanation of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. American Lutheran 
Mission. 3 

Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 

¢ His Life. Dr. C. H. Fenn. 

Concordance. Dr. C. H. Fenn. 

Essentials of Christianity (Methodist 
Theology). Dr. A. P. Parker. 

Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches. 
By J. Speicher. 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. . 

Psychology for Teachers. By S. B. 
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Ancient Babylonia and Assyria. By 
S. B. Drake. 

“His Great Apostle,’ and “ His 
Friends.”” Bya hinese friend. 

Catechism for Primary Sunday 

Schools. By Mrs. Crawford. 

Choosing a Life Work Yours. A 
manual of texts for young Christians. 

Stones from the Brook. 

Stalkers’ Paul. 

Robert Speer’s Principles of is 

J. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
Both in mandarin. By J. Vale. 

Mrs. Nevius’ Mandarin Hymn Book. 


The Chinese Recorder. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nevius’ Manual for — 


[December, 


Christians, with answers to the: ques- 
tions, 


By Y. M. C. A. :— 


Main Lines in the Bible. Fred. S, 
Goodman. 

How to Study the Bible. . Torrey. 

Habit. Prof. William James. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Christian Life. H.C. King. 

Outline Studies in Biblical Facts 
and History. J. N. De Puy and J. B 
Travis. 


Editorial Comment. 


THE present tmpasse which 
has been brought about between 
The Chekiang the British ws 
Railway Loan. vernment an 

the Chinese on 
account of the refusal of the 
Chinese in Chekiang to allow 
the British loan which had been 
negotiated for in order to build 
a rail road from Soochow to 
Hangchow and Ningpo, is in- 
teresting, not to say serious. 
Wecanalmost imagine the Em- 
press- Dowager and the Waiwu- 
pa wishing that the telegraph 

d never been instituted, as 
they have been flooded with 
telegrams of late from guilds 
and gentry and schools and 
almost every class, protesting 
against the loan and offering 
themselves to furnish the 
funds ; even penurious, almost 
penniless, people subscribing 
several times as much as they 
would ever be able to pay, and 
all threatening the government 


with direst results if the loan’ 


is accepted. The like never 
occurred before, and for one 
good reason it never was pos- 
sible. In the good old days 
the decree went forth and 
nothing further was said. But 


now even the women are rising 
up, and we read that one 
public meeting was presided 
over by a Chinese lady. We 
hardly like to call it infatua- 
tion, but it is difficult to 
describe it otherwise. And it 
threatens to be a dangerous 
infatuation. Patriotism may 
have something to do with it, 
but it is a crude, unformed 


patriotism, and so mixed with 


prejudice and an undefined or 
imaginary fear that it is im- 
possible to say to what it may 
lead. And the probability is 
that the contagion will spread 
to other provinces and conces- 
sions of every kind will be 
cancelled, if possible, and, 
where not possible, yet harass- 
ed in every possible manner. 

We have no desire to see 
China exploited by any nation, 
but it looks as if she were 
standing in her own light in 
the present instance and fool- 
ishly resisting what, if rightly 
accepted and used, might be 
for her highest good. But at 
present we see no hope for the 
loan without a serious rebellion 
and far-reaching consequences 
for evil. 
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WE are so apt to get absorb- 
ed in our nr special ese 
that we too ire- 

quently forget the 
6 claims of other 
-Jands, such as Africa and India, 
and the difficulties and hard- 
ships experienced by workers 
in contiguous fields, such as 
Tibet and Mongolia. We trust, 
‘therefore, that our readers will 
be able to give some time to 
the diary of Mr. Amundsen’s 


journey through East Tibet. 


We heard recently of another 
agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society who has 


much lonely work and many. 


trying experiences in Mongolia. 
Our interest in Mongolia too 
often clusters round the more 
or less we know of the splen- 
did work done by James Gil- 
mour; let us, as we don our 
winter clothing, think of, and 
pray for, our brethren in these 
colder regions, who so seldom 
have opportunities of social or 
spiritual intercourse with Chris- 
tian friends, who have to un- 
dergo so many deprivations in 
order to carry the Gospel to the 


scattered and nomadic natives, © 


and who have to face problems, 
if not acute, certainly bewilder- 
ing and discouraging. 
Our readers will value Dr. 
Davenport’s appreciation of the 


ThehateDr, late Dr. Hodge, 


- which appears in 
our In Memoriam 
department. 


In our August 
issue we referred to the loss 
the whole missionary body had 
suffered in the death of our 
talented and strenuous friend. 
We spoke then ‘of the manner 


Editorial Comment. 
in which Dr. Hodge had iden- 


tified himself with every phase. 
of missionary work. All of 
us ought to ponder the fact 
that with this wide and ca- 
tholic interest the most promi- 


nent features in Dr. Hodge’s 


character were his thorough- 
ness, his dislike of superficiality 
and shams, as well as his hold 
on, and his close walk with, 
his Saviour. May we all be 


as faithful, as he was, to our 


own special mission, as absorb- 
ed in our special work, but 
like him, may we be as cogniz- 
ant of, and sympathetic with, 
the work of others in our own 
or other lines. 
* 

WE would draw attention to 

the unique work started by 


Bnotber Beloved devot- 
Dbesictan. “ 
to whom, how- 


ever, was granted the privilege | 
of a much longer term of 
service. For our frontispiece 
we give a picture of the John 
G. Kerr Refuge for the Insane 
in Canton. We have no space . 
in which to indicate the diffi- 
culties Dr. Kerr had to en- 
counter in starting this work 
or the success attending it, 
but would: mention the fact 


that more than six hundred 


patients have been admitted to. 
the refuge, of whom about one 
hundred went home cured. 
We understand that the first 
patient, who was received in 
February, 1898, had been 
chained for three years to a 
stone in such a way that he 
could not take a single step, 
aud had lost the power of 
walking. The second patient, 
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a woman, was found with a 
chain around her neck, the end 
of which was fastened to a 
staple in the floor behind her. 
She was not only cured but 
‘converted, joined the church 
and lived for years a consistent 
Christian life until her death. 
* 
AND, in this connection, we 
should like to repeat what we 
have heard as to 
the evangelistic 
side of the werk. 
Through the morning prayers 
and other exercises the pa- 
tients, attendants, and visitors, 
who number tkousands in the 
course of a year, are reached. 


A catechist is employed for | 


work among the men and a 
Bible reader for work among 
the women. We have heard 
of one woman who was so 
violent before her cure that 
on her return to her village 
the people along the streets 
closed their doors for fear. 
When they found she was 
cured and in her right mind, 
fear was changed to gratitude, 
and as an accompanying Bible- 
woman said: ‘‘She had the 
whole village at her feet to 
listen to the Gospel message.’’ 
| * 
EcHOES of our great Mis- 
sionary Conference are con- 


Echoes of the stantly reaching 


us, and it is 
Centenary Con= 
ference. evident that the 


practical illus- 
tration of unity that was mani- 
fested in the discussions and 
resolutions has created a pro- 
found impression in religious 
circles in Great Britain and 


America. At a joint session 


[December: 


of the two Houses and the 


General Convention of the Epis- . 


copal Church in the U.S. A., 
held in October, the following 
resolution was adopted by stand- 
ing vote without dissent :— 


The Bishop of Albany offered the 
following resolution : | 

‘* Resolved, That the 

Tmportant joint session of the two 

Resolution, Houses of the General 

Convention recognizes 

with gratitude to God and with cordial 


acknowledgment of its truly catholic © 


spirit the declaration by the Morrison 
Centenary Conference of the count- 
less points of unity and accord among 
the Christian bodies of every name 
working in China and other foreign 
lands and drawn together by the 
power of their common efforts to 


banish and drive away doubt and 


error.’’ 
It was adopted by a standing vote 
without dissent. 


* * 

PRECEDING the passing of 
this resolution Bishop Graves 
Remarks of 

Bishop Graves. hich concluded 
with the following large-hearted 
utterance | 

He had seen the great good that. 
the missionaries of other denomina- 
tions had done and are doing in 
China, and that the aim of the church 
was beyond the mere matter of count- 
ing converts and tabulating statistics; 
the great plan being to ‘create a new 
climate.’’ | 

Bishop Graves insisted that the 
Church of Rome did not have the 
future that the British and American 
missionaries had in China, and gave as 
his reason that the Roman Church 
had no great schools, nor publica- 
tions, nor hospitals. 

It would be well if other 
speakers when in the homeland 
would remember the work of 
others whilst speaking more 
particularly of their own church 
organization. Not a few 
speakers, we fear, convey the 
impression that their own mis- 
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sion possesses the field or is re- 
sponsible for its evangelization 
when, as a matter of fact, 
several missions are established 
in the district working side by 
side. We have known cases 
where missionaries have been 
sent to China with the thought 


of breaking new ground or 


taking up particular work, only 
to find on arrival that the 
ground had long been broken. 
The more it can be emphasized 
that the whole missionary body 
are one in aim, in spirit and 
in work, the greater will be 
the power that is behind it. 
Instead of being ‘had in re- 
membrance’ by one congrega- 
tion or denomination the work 
will be upheld by the prayers 
of the whole church—the one 
undivided ‘* body ’’ of Christ. 

WE gave some account re- 
cently of the remarkable work 
Cbina attacked 
trom Burmab. “Moris of 
West China. Weare interested 
now to note that what seems a 
like remarkable wofk is going 


on among the Was, the mission- . 


aries from Burmah coming 
across the border and entering 
China from the south west. It 
seems that the conditions under 
which the missionaries were 
allowed to carry on this work 
from Burmah was that they 
follow the main roads only and 
travel with a military escort 
which, of course, very much 
handicapped them. A writer 
in the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine thus speaks of it :— 


“We had to rely entirely on local 
Muhso and Wa Christians from Keng- 
tung and the country from the north 


| 


to work on either side of roads and to 
call the people to us from distant 
places. 

The Chinese officials were greatly 
amazed to see the Lahu coming to us 
by the hundreds. The expense of 


living was so great and we had such a 


large force of local Christians to assist 
us that the expense ran high and we 
had to return before we reached the 


limit of the tour as previously plan-. 


ned. It seemed better to work asmaller 
area and work it more thoroughly 
than to cover a wide area and do but 
little. I have no doubt we could 
baptize 10,000 in three months with a 
good staff of native helpers if we had 
a free hand for work in and about 


Upper and Lower Mong-nim, Mong- 


mong, Keng-ma and the borders of 


the Wa country, especially about Loi- | 


Pa-le and Ai-soi. Handicapped as 
we were we baptized 1,567 from 
March 19, when we began baptizing, 
to April 11th, when we crossed back 
into Burma.,’’ 


AT a banquet given in Shang- 
hai to the graduates of Amer- 
ican wuniver- 
sities early in 
this year the 


‘*America and 
China To-day.” 


Hon. James Lynn Rodgers, 
. then Consul-General, proposed 


an impromptu toast ‘‘to the 
first American citizen of the 
Empire.’’ The entire com- 
pany rose and greeted the toast 
with cheers. The recipient 
of this honor was Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith and the immediate 
occasion was an after-dinner 
speech which he had given, 
and that speech was an epitome 
of his new book ‘* America and 
China To-day.’’ His address, 
like his book, was biting in its 
irony, quaint in its irresistible 
humor and constructive in its 


argument. 


He has set himself the task 
of putting Americans right in 


regard to China and in regard 


to the price they have to pay 


for her confidence and her 
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now considering his words, and 


we doubt not that ‘‘ America 
and China To-day’’ will be a 
real factor in bringing the men 
of affairs of these two great 
nations of the “ Pacific Basin ”’ 
to better understand each 
other. With such similarities 
in climate and geography and 
possible world influence these 
two nations are yet so dissi- 
milar in race characteristics, 
history and up-look that a book 
which places them in juxta- 
position gives a great field for 
the play of genius. A true 
valuation and esteem for one 
another should be characteristic 
of their mutual relations which 
unhappily has not always been 
the case. 

Those persons who are never 
happy unless the Chinese are 
being ‘‘shown up,’’ their 
strange characteristics ex- 
pounded, or their national 
hopes denounced, will find little 
comfort in this book which is 
marked by that breadth, in- 
sight, kindness and fearlessness 
which the world is coming to 
expect from her missionary 
statesmen. 


A FRIEND who has recently 
been over the Siberian route has 
To England via 
Siberia. us the fol- 
lowing notes, 

made at our request, which 


and a dollar and a 


_ the right 


. [December, 


may prove interesting and help- 
ful to those contemplating this — 
journey :— 


You will be pleased to know that 
I arrived in London safely a little 
after 8 p.m., on the 17th inst. 
After waiting at Vladivostok fcr our 
train we reached Irkutsk in 3 days. 
There another train was waiting. So 
after changing and having something 
to eat we started on the second part 
of our journey. hee 

The weather was very cold, but 
clear and d After leaving Harbin 
we were a whole day in a snowstorm, 
and for severai days passed through 
snow-covered plains. We reached 
Moscow in 6% days, about 3 in the 
afternoon and left at 6.05 the same 
evening for Warsaw. Here we got in 
about 9.30 p.m., after about an hour’s 
drive with our baggage to the other 
end of the city in a ‘‘ bus’”’ to another 
station. We got our train and left at 
11.30 p.m. for Berlin, doing this part 
of our journey in 2 days. At Berlin 
our train was about half an hour late, 
so I missed a London train going out 
at 11.38 p.m. However, to my relief, 
there was another London Express 
going out at 9.25 the same night. 

For the benefit of any one wishing 
to travel via Siberia I may say the 
food on board train was good—a dollar 
uarter a meal, or 
a la Carte, if desired. Cold drinking 
water is not to be had. Everyone is 
supposed to drink wine, beer and tea. 
A cup of boiling water costs the same 
as tea, 10 cents. But plenty of boiling 
water can be had at the various sta- 
tions stop at for a few kopeks, 
and sometimes free if one can find 

_ to go for it. Then, 
good bread, butter, boiled eggs, cook- 
ed fish and chicken and rich milk 
can be bought all along the way. 
Fruit is dear ; twenty-five cents for an 
orange or apple. It is well to have 
a hand-basin, kettle, tea-pot, cup, 
knife and fork and 7 plate, two 
or three towels with them in addition 
to the food they take with them, 
also an empty water bottle or two. I 
found a tin of coffee-and-milk I had 
with me very convenient. 
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Memorandum on Circular Letter of 
Enquiry from the Conference 
of Mission Boards, 


_ FEBRUARY, 1907. 


At a meeting held in Chinanfu, 
-Shantung Province, China, September 
25th, 1907, missionaries representin 
seven missionary societies considere 
this circular of enquiry and agreed 
upon certain general principles to be 
embodied in their sever replies. 
1. Wethank the great Head of the 
Church. that He has moved upon the 
hearts of men of “wealth to seek 
spiritual investments in non-Christian 
lands. Hitherto we have laboriously 
sought the means to carry on our 
work ; now the means appear to seek 
us. We recognize in this great fact 
the breath of the Spirit of God. 

2. We humbly. recognize and de- 
plore the fact that much missionary 
work has been conducted with far too 


little plan and foresight, thus leading» 


to a dissipation of energy. 


3. We gladly recognize that the 


opening century calls to far larger 
and more concentrated action. In 
_ proof we need only refer to the tone 
of the reports and discussions at the 
late Centennial Conference in Shang- 
hai, and especially to its wonderful 
unity. China as never before is full 
of wide open doors to aggressive mis- 
sion work. 
. 4. We are also compelled to take 
cognizance of the intimate connection 
between political developments and 


the external expansion of Chris- 


tianity. It is very desirable not to 
excite suspicion on the part of people 
or officials and not to do anything 
leading, however remotely, to produce 
a reaction against us. 
§. We gladly recognize the indica- 
tions of a profound stirring in the 
breasts of many Chinese Christians 
leading them to desire a larger con- 
trol than heretofore of the work 
already in hand. | 
. We recognize the fact that we 
may and must look and pray for large 
spiritual developments from within 
the Chinese churches, and this at no 
distant date. 
7. We recognize the fact that China 
must eventually be evangelized by the 
Chinese themselves; that we ought 


to pave the way for this by any and 
every means within our power; and 
that this process in China, as else- . 
where, while of necessity gradual, 
may be expected to take place upon > 
a coutinually expanding scale. 

We recommend, therefore : 

That the Missions prepare, first, an 
estimate of their present needs that 
is, of the forces they can wisely use 
during the next five years; 

Second, an estimate of the forces 
ultimately necessary for the effective 
accomplishment of the evangelistic 
work in each field. 

All estimates covering territory east 
of Chinanfu should be sent to Rev. R. 
M. Mateer, Weihsien, and those west 
of Chinanfu to W. T. Hobart, Taian. 


Committee : 

Dr. A. H. Smira, Am. Board. 

W. B. HAMILTON, Am. Presb. 

J. E. LINDBERG, Swedish Baptist. 
C. J. Voscamp, Lutheran. 

IL, J. DAvigs, Am. Presb. 

E. C. NICKALLS, Eng. Baptist. 

J. W. Am Baptist. 

W. D. KING, Gospel Mission, 


Dr. A. H. Smita, Chairman. 
JouHn W. Lowe“, Secretary. 


Opening of Ingle Hall. 


Boone College at Wuchang formally 
opened her new building, Ingle Hall, 
on October 23rd. It was erected to 
the memory of the late Bishop 
James Addison Ingle, first bishop of 
Hankow. 

The dedicatory service was held in 
the hall itself at 2.30pm. 

The first speaker was Mr. P. L. Ts‘en, 
President of the Boone Alumni Asso- 
ciation He spoke briefly in Chinese 
on the life of Bishop Ingle and the 
pleasure the members had in present- 
ing an-enlarged portrait of the Bishop 
to their Alma Mater. The Rev. A. M. 
Sherman then told the audience that 
a spirit of love and self-denial on the 
part of many had made the memorial 
building possible. He also gave an 
incident in the life of Bishop Ingle 
while he wasa student in the seminary. 
Even then he was called ‘‘ Bishop.’’ 
‘‘ Ingle Hall,’’ said the speaker, ‘1s a 
challenge to Chinese young men to 
give their life to humanity.” After 
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the singing of a hymn Consul-General 


Martin gave a short address. He said 
that he had heard of Bishop Ingle 


since he came to China and he had 


met him several times. He considered 
him one of the noblest of Christ’s 
tives in China. He then 

vised the students to devote their 
whole time to study, to leave politics 
and other matters to older and more 
enced men. ‘‘ Store your mind 


experi 
with knowledge now,’’ he said ‘‘ and 


bear your burden afterwards.’’ On 
account of the pressure of business the 


_ British Consul-General was unable to 


be present. 

An address was read by the Rev. 
S. H. Littell, prepared mainly for the 
students present The Rev. I. P. 
Wang, representing the Chinese 
clergy, compared the school in 1871 
with the college in 1907. Congratula- 
tions from the viceroy, who was un- 
able to. be present, were read by a 
representative. 

e enjoyment of the occasion was 
incre by the presence of the 
band of the U.S. S. Helena and by a 
football match between her team and 
that of the college. 3 


Opening of New Hospital 
Anking. 
Three days, beginning October 23rd, 


_ were devoted by the American Epis- 


copalians at Anking to the opening of 
the new St. James’ Hospital. On the 
first day, the governor and highest 
provincial and capital officials were 
present; on the second, the minor 
and permanent officials; and on the 


third, the dedication service proper 


was held. in which only the members 


of the church and their intimate 


friends participated. The following 
description of the first day’s exercises 
may be of interest :— 
At 10 a.m. of the first day a stream 
of officials, civil and military, kept 
arriving, and were received by the 
foreign and Chinese staff of the mis- 
sion, aided by the foreign guests. A 
few minutes after noon the governor 
arrived, and was received by Dr. 


. Woodward, the senior. physician in 
charge, Mr. Ker, H. B. M. Consul at 


Nanking, and Captain Andrews, of the 
U. S. boat Villalobos. With very 
little doley a move was made to the 


‘hospital, where Mr. Lee, the chaplain, 


offered a brief prayer. A silver key 
in a casket of the same metal was 
handed by Dr. Woodward to the 
Governor, who threw wide the door 
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and declared the hospital to -be- 


opened. 


A short iuspection of the building 
was made, and the chief guest was 
then ushered to his seat at the head 
table in the men’s surgical ward, 
temporarily fitted up as a dining-room 
and tastefully decorated with flags 
kindly lent by Captain Andrews. 
Dr. Hawks-Pott, of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai, took the chair, having 
on his right His Excellency the 
Governor and on his left the Vice- 
roy’s representative. After lunch the 

irman made the opening speech 
and then called upon the various 
guests to fulfil their several duties. 
Mr. Ker read messages to the staff of 
the St. James’ Hospital from Sir J. 
Jordan, H. B. M. Minister at Peking, 
and Sir Robert. Hart. This latter 
gentleman again showed his well 
known interest in all true philan- | 
thropic work, both by the kindest 
expression of goodwill and the very 
handsome subscription of one thou- 
sand Haikwan taels. A _ secretary 
then reud a most elaborate, though 
none the less kindly, address of con- 
gratulation from H. E. Tuan Fang, 
Viceroy of Nanking. Captain - An- 
drews, as representing the United 
States of America, read m es from 
the American Legation in Peking and 
the Consul at Nanking, and in ad- 
dition made a generous and hearty 
speech on his own account. This was 
interpreted by an English-speaking | 
Chinese gentleman present. 

The proceedings were concluded by 
the presentation of diplomas to the 
young medical assistants who have 
completed a six years’ course in theory 
and practice of medicine, having been 
systematically instructed and _ ex- 
amined by Drs. Woodward, McWillie 
and Taylor. The diplomas were pre- 
sented by the governor. 


Chetoo Industrial Mission. 
(Established 1895 ). 


EVANGELICAL AND INTERDENOMINA- 
TIONAL, 


[Some of our readers are already 
familiar with the work of this unique 
mission, of which Mr, J. McMullan is 
the director. We have much plea- 
sure in giving these further particu- 
dars.— ED. RECORDER ]. 

A1tms.—To emphasize by example 


and teaching that every living mem- 
ber of Christ should be a soul winner 
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and show the possibility of carrying 
out in business the high ideals of the 
New t. To enable 
especially the young) to earn their 
wader that will 
promote the growth of strong noble 
Christian character. | 


Meruops. — Preaching, personal 
dealing, establishment of schools, 
Bible classes, teaching those employ- 
ed in the mission industries, etc. 
Services are held daily in the schools 
mission ‘compound and offices. 


WorK ACCOMPLISHED.—A church 
of over thirty members has been 
formed. A number who have been 
educated and trained in our girls’ 


and boys’ schools have professed con- | 


version and are occupying important 
ery as Christian teachers or in 


iness and are in their homes man- 


ifesting the change of heart by “8 
ed lives and willingness to definitely 
witness for Christ. 


Suprort.—The principle of self- 
support has been strictly adhered to 
and no appeals are made for funds. 
The workers’ allowances, schools and 
other mission expenses are paid by 
the profits of the business depart- 
ment. The Chinese members pay the 
pastor’s salary and are now building 
a preaching hall to be open daily. 


INDUSTRIES.— Lace making, knit- 
ting, drawn thread work, etc. The 
name Chefoo Industrial Mission refers 
to the spiritual work, and none of our 
agents are authorized to use it for 
trade pur without proper quailifi- 
cation. Our lace bears our name and 
facsimile of medals awarded us at St. 
Louis. Prices of all goods are mark- 
ed in plain figures. 


PRAYER IS’ ASKED that God will 


grant the fulness of His Spirit. giving © 


power to the workers, so that they 
may win souls and build up the body 


of Christ; wisdom in the direction of 
every part of the work ; love that we 
may keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace; grace t all 
connected with the work may seek first 
the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness and that God will raise up 
faithful, efficient workers to co-operate 
in this work and Bsr the business 
department, so that funds may be 
available to more rapidly extend the 
spiritual work. 


Missionary Opportunities 


It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the changes taking 

lace in the Chinese Empire in their 

aring on the opportunities for 
prosecuting missionary work. Every 
mail’s — bring new evidence 
on the subject. To give only one of 
them, Miss Lambert, principal of the 
C. M. S. girls’ boarding-school, Foo- 
chow, says that a complete revolution 
has suddenly taken place in the views 
of the ple regarding female educa- 
tion; formerly there was complete 
indifference on the subject and a 
general sense of its being not only 
needless but impossible on account of 
lack of brain power in the female sex, 
whereas now parents are anxious to 
have their daughters taught, and 
young men are seeking for educated 
wives. ‘*‘ There has never been,’’ Miss 
Lambert says, ‘‘ such a golden oppor- 
tunity for the educational missionary 
of using education as a channel for 
imparting a knowledge of Christian- 


ity. Educated girls are likely to be_ 


much sought for as teachers in the 
new government schools, and if this 
is so it will be a =— opportunity 
for’ the spread of truth.”—Church 
Missionary Review. | 


Missionary Journal. 


AT Kiating, Szechuan, September oth, 
to Rev. and Mrs. W. J. MoRTIMORE, 
a daughter (Marian Elizabeth). 

AT Peking, October 20th, to Rev. and 
Mrs, C. W. Kastitr, a daughter. 
AT Springfield, Ore., U.S. A., to Rev. 
and Mrs. L,. 

daughter. 


AT Huchow, November 6th, to Mr. 


KRISTENSEN, 4. 


and Mrs. JAMES V. LATIMER, 2 son 
(James Vernon, Jr.). 

AT Shanghai, November 7th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Grko. H. SEVILLE, a son 
(John Eldridge). | 

AT Shasi, November rs5th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. B E. RyDEN, S. M. S., a son. 


A’t Dongshang, Kashing Fu, Novem- ° 


ber 26th, to Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Maxcy SMITH, a daughter (Mar- 
garet Emily). 
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MARRIAGES. 


AT Chungking, October 2nd, C. FREF- 
MAN DavVIES to Miss E. M. Gop- 
BOLD, both of C. I. M. 

AT Nanking, October 26th, Dr. Epc- 
ERTON HASKELL Hart, M.D., and 


of M. E. M., Wuhu. 


AT Hankow, October 30th, Rev. ING- 
VALD DAEHLEN, of Sinyang, and 
Miss EMMA CAROLINE HASLE, of 
Christiania, Norway. 


AT Shanghai, November 2nd, Rev. 
HENRY PAYNE, of Tsouping, and 
Miss ELIZABETH JESSIE FARQUHAR, 
of Scarborough, England. 


AT Shanghai, November 5th, G. Do- 
MAY to Miss A. GRIEB, both of C. I. 
M. 


DEATHS. 
AT Laohokeo, November ist, Miss 
ANDREA THUE, from typhoid 


fever, 


AT Soochow, November 16th, WIL- 
LIAM HOWARD, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Hearn, age 24 years. 


ARRIVALS. 


October 8th, Rev. E. F. TATuM and 
wife, A. B. M. U. (ret.). 


October 17th, Rev. HENRY J. Vos- 
KUIL, A. R. C. M., Amoy. 


October 26th, Miss B. E. BASSETT, 
W. B. F. M.S. ; Miss WHITTIER, Rev. 
| B. E. ROBISON and wife, Rev. L. E. 
WORLEY and wife, Rev. W. D. GATEs, 
all A. B. M. U. 


November ist, Misses A. E. Cum- 
gstocK and E. M. WEEKS, Eng. Baptist 
i Mission ; Mr. and Mrs. F. TULL and 
two children, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. 
| Row and two children, Miss lL. M. 
= CanzE, C. I. M. (all ret.); Misses 


t A. E. SHARPE, E. M. Pracy, C. E. 
Pracy, A. HEWETT, M.K. BARTER, 
: : H. M. OVERLAND, A. SHARP, M. 
A. S. E. E. HESsE and M. 
; BJORKLUND, from Sweden, and Misses 
H. LEHMANN and M. VASkL from 
Germany, all C. I. M.; Miss P. 
ULSAKER, Norw. M.S., Hunan ; Miss 
G. BERG, Norw. L. M., Hupeh. 


November 2nd, Miss D. P. GEHMAN, 
A. B.C F. M.; Miss M. A. DOWLING 
(ret.). 

November oth, Rev. W. E CrockKEr, 
wife and child ‘ret.), Am So. Baptist 
M.; Miss E. Coupir, M.D. (ret.), A 
P. M. ; Rev. T. GOODCHILD, wife and 
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“Miss CaAROLIN E. Mappock, both 


‘Eng. Bapt. Mission ‘ ret.) ; Miss CHEs- 


and Mr. J. J. Evans, for U.S. A. 
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child (ret.), C. M. S.; Mr. and. Mrs, 
G. A. ROGERS (ret.), Misses C. D. 7 
CooK, M. STEINMANN and SCHWARZ, } 
allC. I. M 


November t1oth, Rev. and Mrs, 
HENRY P. DEPRES and child, Miss 
KATHERINE GREENE, A. B. C. M., 
Amoy. 


November r4th, Rev. 
CLOUGH (ret.), C. I. M. 


November 15th, Rev. E.W. SAWDON, 
Friends Fgn. M. 


November 17th, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
ADAM and child (ret ), Miss M. E. 
STANDEN, C. I. M.; Dr. C.S F. Lin- 
COLN, wife and children, F 
M. (ret.); Rev. W. S. SwEET and 
wife (ret.), Misses Moursk, WICK- 
ENDON and ZIMMERMAN all A. B, 
M. U.; Rev. J. P. Bruce and wife, 


C. Farr- 


NuTT, S. Pres. Miss.; Rev. J. R. 
EaRLk, wife and infant, Rev. R. S. 
LONGLEY and wife, Rev. G. W. SPArR- 
LING and wife, Rev. S. R. Werst- 
AWAY and wife, Dr. W. J. SHERIDAN 
and wife, Dr. A. W. LINDsAy and 
wife, Dr. W. CRAWFORD and wife, 
Miss M, AUSTEN, M.D., all Can. M. M. 


November 20th, Miss I. V. MORGAN 
(ret.), Miss A. YOUNG (ret), Rev. 
SHANTZ, wife and two children, Rev. 
CARTER, all C. and M. A.; Misses 
AGNES THONSTAD and A. ’ HAGES- 
TANDT. 


DEPARTURES. 


November 4th, Miss C. J. DREIBEI- 
BIES, Ref. Ch. in U. S. A.; Mrs. W. 
S. Faris, Am. Pres. Miss.; Mrs. C. H. 
DERR and child, Am. Pres, Miss., all 
for U. S.A. 


November 1oth. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Jupp, Jr., and child and Misses E. 
BuRTON and C. A. PIKE, C. I. M., for 
North America; Mrs. GEO. HARTWELL 
and five children, C. M. M.,forU.S.A. 


November 11th, Dr. ANDREW GRA- 
HAM and wife, for Scotland 


November 12th, Miss M. W. JEWELL 


November 17th, O. E. SCHELL, | 
Yale Mission, for U.S. A. 


November 19th, Rev. W. S. ISETT 
and wife, Am. Pres. Miss.; Miss T. M. 
PIERCE, Meth Epis, for U. S. A. 


November 22nd, Misses WEDDER- 
SPOON and VULLIAMY, C. E. Z., all for 
England. 


Noveuiber 25th, Miss M. BATTER- 
HAM, C. I. M., for Australia. 
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